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PEVGEG Gr PROCTIC. 


Bright and shiny new as the school year itself, the Life Science Center 


symbolizes the progress being made on every academic front at Arizona 
State University. Its 188 rooms include modern laboratories, lecture halls, 
class rooms, and graduate research facilities. In the Center is a unique eco- 
logical laboratory, where desert animals may be studied in their natural 
habitat. The famed Poisonous Animals Research Laboratory also is housed 
here. 

Just as significant is the progress being made in faculty development. 
Among the 140 new Arizona State University faculty members this fall are 
nationally-prominent educators, administrators, authors, and consultants. 
Academic excellence is the keynote of progress at Arizona State University, 
now in its 75th year of service to the state. 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TEMPE, ARIZONA 
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DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 


room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the 
Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text 
and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it 
becomes a “‘short course” in history in itself. 

Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original 
parchment has been retained, giving your students a vivid, 
realistic look into one of America’s most glorious 
moments. This reproduction is made from the 
same original plates as were used to produce 
those on display in Independence Hall and 
the Library of Congress. It is available 
through special arrangements made by.., 

THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


October, 1959 


YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


nisi tei 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA. 


copy (copies) of the Declaration of independence. | enclose 


— = 


| Please send me___ 


$_____. ($1 per copy...no stamps, please.) 
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Toe good while supply lasts 
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AEA Committees For 1959-1960 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Maria Urquides, President High School Teacher & Counselor 
Pueblo High, Tucson 

High School Teacher, Senior High, Prescott 
High School Teacher, North Phoenix 

High School, Phoenix 

High School Teacher, Phoenix Union High, 
Phoenix 

Associate Superintendent 
ist. 1, Tucson 

Elementary Principal, Court School, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, 

Emerson School, Flagstaff 

Ruth Foster, Del.-at-Large High School Teacher, Yuma Union High, Yuma 
Don W. Guyer, Del.-at-Large Elementary Principal, Inspiration 
dd., Miami 

High School Teacher, 
Amphitheater High, Tucson 
Elementory Teacher, 

Stevenson School, Phoenix 

High School Teacher 

Gen. Myer’s Accom., Ft. Huachuca 
High School Teacher, Coolidge 


CONTINUING MEMBERSHIP 
Velda Dale, Chairman Elementary Teacher, Jorgenson, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Harold Wayte High School Teacher, Amphitheater, Tucson 
John Zeller Elem. Principal, Avondale 
Joyce Kirby Elementary Teacher, Casa Grande 
Gladys Mellenbruch Elementary Teacher, Willcox 
Chester Parks High School Teacher, Catalina High, Tucson 
Don Guyer Elementary Principal, Inspiration, Miami 

CONVENTION 

Conrad Quenelle, Chairmun Asst. Principal, Catalina High, Tucson 
Gretchen Bock High School Teacher, North Phoenix High, Phoenix 
Norma Harmon Elementary Teacher, Tucson 
Kathleen Sage High School Teacher, Tucson High, Tucson 
John Barringer Supervisor, Administra. Bidg., Tucson 
Leo C. Houghton Junior High Teacher, Safford Jr. High, Tucson 
Carroll Rinehart Music Coordinator, Tucson 
Helen McCartney Elementary Teacher, Sunland, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Don Fatica Elementary Teacher, Wayne Ritter, Tempe 
Harriet Wilson Elementary Teacher, Van Buskirk, Tucson 
Maria Urquides High School Teacher, Pueblo High, Tucson 

COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION 
High School Teacher, North Phoenix High, Phoenix 
Superintendent, Amphitheater Schools, Tucson 
Administration, Tucson 
Elementary Teacher, Emerson School, Flagstaff 


CREDENTIALS 


Warner Dixon, Vice-President 
John Koerner, Past President 


Ralph Dixon, Treasurer 
Charlies A. Carson, NEA Director 


Martin Tate, Pres. AASA 
Dorothy Brocksby, Pres. DCT 


William Hendrix, Del-at-Large 
Eugene Marin, Del.-at-Large 
Don L. Peterson, Del.-at-Large 


Gale Rodgers, Del-at-Large 


Winona Montgomery 
Dr. Marion Donaldson 
Dr. Thomas Lee 
Dorothy Brooksby 


Grace Carson, Chairman 
Marjorie Pouquette 
Maura Manciet 

Hendrik de Bruin 
Grace Moore 


Primary Teacher, Douglas 

Elementary Teacher, Williams 

Elementary Teacher, Wright School, Tucson 
Superintendent, Sanders 

Elementary Teacher, Bagdad 


CURRICULUM 
Assistant Principal, Pueblo High, Tucson 
High School Teacher, Tucson High, Tucson 
Instructor, ASC, Flagstaff 
Instructor, ASU, Tempe 
High School Teacher, North High, Phoenix 
High School Teacher, West High, Phoenix 
Counselor, Glendale High, Glendale 
High School Teacher, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Superintendent, Phoenix Union High School 
and College Systems, Phoenix 
Supervisor Homemaking and Vocational Education 
Department of Public Instruction, Phoenix 
High School Principal, Parker 
Superintendent, Yuma Union High, Yuma 
Instructor, University of Arizona, Tucson 
High School Teacher, Casa Grande High, Casa Grande 
Superintendent, Glendale Union High, Glendale 


DEFENSE COMMISSION 

Lafe Nelson, Chairman uperintendent of Schools, Safford 
Anita L. Barker Junior High School Teacher, Wakefield Jr. High, Tucson 
Dr. Maurice S. Lewis Instructor, Laboratory School, ASU, Tempe 
Pauline Rebertson Junior High Teacher, Prescott 
Séenoma Smith Elementary Teacher, Percy Julian, Phoenix 
Iris Mulvaney Administration, Tucson 
Charlies H. Connelly Junior High Principal, Yuma 
Dr. Frank Jerse Col'ege Instructor, ASC, Flagstoff 
Eugene Marin Elementary Teacher, Stevenson School, Phoenix 

EDITORIAL BOARD 
Elementary acher, Coolidge 
College Instructor, Phoenix College, Phoenix 
High School Teacher, Came!back High, Phoen:x 
Librarian, Rincon High, Tucson 


ELECTION 
Elementary and High School Music 
Teacher, Amphitheater, Tucson 
Lon Beliman High School Teacher, Nogales 
Robert Phillips _ Elementary Teacher, Mountain View, Washington, Phoenix 
Edward Loughran High School Teacher, Globe 
Inez Johnson High School Teacher, Sunnyside, Tucson 


ETHICS 
Mildred H. Baker, Chairman _ High School Teacher, Amptitheater, Tucson 
John M. Friday Elementary Teacher, Suniand, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Mabel Inman Elementary Teacher, Monroe, Phoenix 
Dr. Harold W. Smith Superintendent, Elementary Schools, Glendale 
Kay Mangum Elementary Teacher, Nutrioso 
Don Wagner Principal, Kayenta 
Margaret Grant Elementary Teacher, Lowell 
Maxine Wilson Elementary Teacher, Isaac, Phoenix 
Don Kerr High School Teacher, Wickenburg 
Winona Montgomery High School Teacher, North Phoenix, Phoenix 
William Hendrix igh School Teacher, Amphitheater, Tucson 
Letha McGowan Elementary Teacher, Clarendon, Osborn, Phoenix 


Florence Reynolds, Chairman 
Mary Bazzetta 

Margaret Carrigan 

Dr. James J. Jelinek 

John Koerner 

Eddie Ruth Hutton 

Max Kaslo 

Katherine Sasse 

Bruce Moore 


Eva Scully 


Emmett Sims 
Warren Sirrine 
Dr. Millard Seeley 
Harvey Smith 
Melvin Zinser 


Orval Sams, Chairman 
Joseph Smelser 

John C. Raymond 
Marguerite Pasquale 


Pauline Harrington, Chairman 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
Rulon T. Shepherd, Chairrr.an Superintendent of Schools, Mesa 
J. B. Sutton Superintendent of Isaac Schools, Phoenix 
Dr. Kenneth Dale College Instructor, Phoenix College, Phoenix 
Holland Melvin College Instructor, Phoenix College, Phoenix 
Clark Shelby Audio Visuc!| Coordinator, Alhambra Schools, Phoenix 
Alameda Rogers Elementary Teacher, Alhambra School, Phoenix 
Elbert Brooks High School Principal, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Don Peterson High School Teacher, Ft. Huachuca 
INSURANCE 

High School Teacher, Prescott 

High School Teacher, Yuma 

High School Teacher, Amphitheater, Tucson 
High School Teacher, Catalina High, Tucson 
Elemertary Teacher, Marshall School, Flagstaff 

LEGISLATIVE 

Elbert Brooks, Chairman High School Principal, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Edward Y. Paimer High Schoo! Teacher, North Phoenix High, Phoenix 
Wade Carpenter High School Principal, Nogales 
Mary O’Brien County Superintendent, Pinal County, Florence 
Anthony J. Serio High School Teacher, Holbrook 
Robert Ridenour Elementary Teacher, Julia Keen School, Tucson 
Gale Rodgers High School Teacher, Coolidge 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Warner B. Dixon, Chairman 
Harold Elliott 
Nicholas Paynovich 
Harry O. Trygg 
Helen Weitzel 


Donna Olney, Chairman 
Esthermae Kleinman 
Forest Martin 
Edward J. Stancik 
Roberta Dugan 
Alma Kleiner 

Laura Ganoung 


Primary Teacher, Morenci 

County Superintendent, Greenlee County, Clifton 
High School Teacher, Winslow 

Counselor, Phoenix College, Phoenix 

Elementary Teacher, Ray 

Special Education, Accomodation Schools, Phoenix 
Special Education, Tucson Adm., Tucson 


OPEN ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS 
Dr. James J. Jelinek, Chairman Instructor, ASU, Tempe 
Marjorie Gruber Eiementary Teacher, Court School, Phoenix 
Evelyn McBride Elementary Teacher, Safford 
Elizabeth Treadwell Elementary Principal, Van Buskirk, Tucson 
John Bendixen Superintendent of Schools, Casa Grande 
Fra Weinaker Assistant for Administration Dist. No. 1, Phoenix 


PROFESSIONAL POLICIES 
Elementary Teacher, Herrera School, Phoenix 
High & Jr. High Counselor, Yuma Union High, Yuma 
High School Teacher, Casa Grande 
High School Teacher, Mesa 
Elementary Principal, Bisbee 
Elementary Teacher, Benson 
Superintendent of Schools, Benson 
High School Teacher, Pueblo, Tucson 
kigh School Teacher, Rincon High, Tucson 
High Schoo! Teacher, Phoenix Union, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, Emerson School, Flagstaff 
High School Teacher, Miami 
Elementary Teacher, Holbrook 
High School Teacher, Amphitheater, Tucson 


PUBLIC LANDS 
Elementary Principal, Madison Simis, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, Madison Simis, Phoenix 
Superintendent of Schools, Winslow 
County Superintendent of Schools, Pima Co., Tucson 
Hiah School Teacher, Amphitheater High, Tucson 
Superintendent of Schools, Kingman 
High School Teacher, Prescott High, Prescott 
Administration, Tucson 
High School Teacher, Florence 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Tucson 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
High School Teacher, Tucson High, Tucson 
Elementary Teacher, 
Rio Vista, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, Kachina School, Scottsdale 
Superintendent of Schools, Superior 
Special Education, Accomodation Schools, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, Cavett School, Tucson 


RESOLUTIONS 
High School Teacher, Douglas 
Elementary Teacher, Cartwright, Phoenix 
High School Teacher, Morenci 
High School Teacher, Phoenix Union, Phoenix 
High School Teacher, Tucson High, Tucson 


RETIREMENT 


Elementary Principal, Douglas 

Elementary Teacher, Nogales 

Elementary Teacher, Benson 

High School Teacher, Tucson High, Tucson 
High School Principal, North Phoenix, Phoenix 
High School Teacher, Phoenix Union, Phoenix 


TEPS COMMISSION 


Director, Laboratory School, ASU, Tempe 
Director of Certification 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Counselor, Pueblo High, Tucson 
Instructor, ASU, Tempe 

Elementary Teacher & Counselor, Buckeye 
Elementary Teacher, South Beaver, Flagstaff 
High School Counselor, Phoenix Union, Phoenix 
Elementary Teacher, Spring School, Tucson 
Elementary Teacher, Globe 

Elementary Teacher, Rio Vista, Roosevelt, Phoenix 
Elementary Special Education, Tucson 
College Instructor, ASC, Flagstaff 
Elementary Teacher, Ft. Lowell School, Tucson 
Instructor, U of A, Tucson 

Elementary Principal, Court School, Phoenix 


John Zannis, Chairman 
George W. Biltz 
James Brunstein 
Henry B. Gray 
Jack Miller 

John Richards 
Ronald Jenkins 
George Buck 
Milton Agte 
Kenneth R. Beals 
Dorothy Brooksby 
Silverio Barreras 
James D. McDaniel 
Doug Scott 


Olas H. Lunt, Chairman 
Jack Doyle 
Ray E. Booth 
Florence Reece 
Richard Evans 
O. B. Joy 
Wayne Hopper 
Herbert Cooper 
Dale Gibson 

C. A. Carson 


Frank Gladen, Chairman 
Alfred V. Oldenburg, Jr 


Richard Nortman 
Robert Fiedler 

John F. McCauley 
Robert E. Ashley 


Harold Fink, Chairman 
Ruth D. Fishleder 
Neal Nichols 

J. J. Wagoner 

Dennis Cawley 


James Elliott, Chairman 
Helen Jeffcott 

Sadie Martinez 

John Kyle 

Charles Burton 

Ralph Dixon 


Dr. Roy Doyle, Chairman 
Otto Shill, Consultant 


Miriam A. Geyer, FTA Consultant 
Dr. Wm. Podlich, Jr., SNEA Cons 
Eileen Reilly 

Norma Barney 
William E. Bartels 
Jean Hansen 
Josephine Bates 
Madeline Hubbard 
V‘Esser McDonald 
Dr. Ida Belle McGill 
Elizabeth Muir 

Dr. Melvin Rhodes 
Martin Toate 
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Delegates-at-Large 
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Wittiam Henprix, Pima County 
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Don L. Pererson, Cochise County 
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Headquarters 
Staff 

Dix W. Price, Executive Secretary and 
General Counsel 


Nell Wilcoxen, 
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Assistant Executive Sec- 
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AEA’s Local Associations 
and Their Leaders 


Ajo Classroom Teachers Assn. 


Alhambra District 
Alhambra District CTA 
Alhambra School CTA 
Andalucia School CTA 
Catalina School CTA 
Granada School CTA 
Maryvale School CTA 
Montebello School CTA 


George Dumond, President 
Maurice Stensgard, President 
Mrs. Joan Williams, President 
Mrs. Hazel Harris, President 
S. E. Davis, President 
Mrs. Dorothy Yandell, President 
Kenneth Radich, President 
Rk. E. Simpson School CTA—John M. McCarty, President 
Valencia School CTA—Mrs. Persida Tilton, President 
Westwood School CTA——Joseph Witko, President 


Amphitheater Classroom Teachers Association—Mrs. Pauline 


Harrington, President 
Bagdad Classroom Teachers Assn.—Charles Collier, President 
talsz CTA——Leo Sennette, President 
Benson Classroom Teachers Association 


Lou Bulzomi, Pres. 
Buckeye Elementary CTA 


Miss Eileen Reilly, President 


Cartwright District 
Cartwright Classroom Teachers Assn.—David Tate, Pres. 
John F. Long CTA—David Sieberman, President 
‘asa Grande Education Association—Ralph Smith, President 
‘handler Classroom Teachers Assn.—Manuel Diaz, Pres. 
‘lifton Classroom Teachers Assn.--John Meacham, Pres. 
‘oolidge Classroom Teachers Assn.—Howard Sands, Pres. 
‘ottonwood Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. V. Fuller, Pres. 
‘rane Education Association—Mrs. Nell Drake, President 


Creighton District 


Creighton School Education Association 


R. G. Rowe, Pres. 
Lafayette School CTA 


Herbert Kinsey, President 

Loma Linda School CTA—-Robb O’Quinn, President 

Machan School CT A—-Richard Stokes, President 

Monte Vista Education Assn.—-Miss Mabel Jewett, Pres. 

Papago Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. D. Stein, Pres. 

Squaw Peak CTA—Mrs. June 8. Kendall, President 
Douglas Education Association—James A. Brenden, President 
Dysart Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Charlene Duer, Pres. 
Flagstaff Education Assn.—William J. Pickett, Jr., Pres. 
Flowing Wells Education Assn.—Mrs. D. McMillan, President 
It. Huachuca Accom. Sch. Education Assn.—A. Brown, Pres. 
Gila Bend Education Association—Mrs. Elizabeth Hidy, Pres. 
Gilbert Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Claire Collins, Pres. 
Glendale Elementary CTA—Robert Rose, President 


Glendale Union District 
Glendale Union High School CTA—N. L. Wilson, Pres. 
Sunnyslope High School CT A—-Howard C. McConnell, Pres. 
Washington High Sch. Educ. Assn.—Edw. T. Cosper, Pres. 
Mrs. Irene Fenimore, Pres. 
Mrs. Beverly Ewart, Pres. 
J. D. McDaniels, Pres. 


Globe Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Hayden Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Holbrook Classroom Teachers Assn. 


Isaac District 
Butler School CTA 
Isaac School CTA 
Sutton School CTA 

Joseph City CTA 


Everett H. Britton, President 
Leon Dunn, President 

Mrs. Wilma Hughes, President 
S. G. Hatch, President 


Madison District 
Madison School CTA, No. 1—Mrs. Marion Manning, Pres. 
Madison School CTA, No. 2—Mrs. Clara Shaw, President 
Madison Simis CTA, No. 3—-Howard V. Moore, President 
Madison Rose Lane CTA, No. 4—Miss Glenna Jones, Pres. 
Madison Park CTA, No. 5—John Haack, President 
Madison School CTA, No. 6—Charles McCoy, President 
Marana Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Mrs. Lydia B. Ransier, President 
Maricopa Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Maricopa Co. Accom. Schl. CTA 
Mesa Classroom Teachers Assn. 
Mesa Coordinating Committee—-Glenn Guthrie, President 
Miami Area Education Assn.—Mrs. Arvilla Yager, Pres. 
Miami Classroom Teachers Assn.—Silverio Barreras, Pres. 
Mohave County Educ. Assn.—Mrs. Doris Fiscel, Pres. 


Harry G. Boyles, Pre: 
Jack Mead, President 
Mrs. Helen Moffat, Pres. 
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Mrs. K. Carruthers, President Morenci Classroom Teachers Assn. 


Miss Marjorie Johnson, President 
Murphy Schools CTA—W. L. Ward, President 
Nogales Classroom Teachers Assn.—Daniel Johnson, Pres. 
Northern Arizona Educ. Assn.—Miss Teressa Lee, President 


Osborn District 
Osborn Coordinating Council—Horace Rieger, President 
Clarendon School CTA—Glenn Barlow, President 
Encanto School CTA—Mrs. Esther Gollub, President 
Grandview School CTA—Pat Boyle, President 
Longview School CTA—Mrs. Elizabeth Chadwick, Pres. 
Osborn School CTA—Mrs. Annis O. Jones, President 
Solano School CTA—Miss Wilma Eads, President 
Page Education Association—David L. Evans, Jr., President 
Parks-Grand Canyon Educ. Assn.—Miss Betty Bartlett, Pres. 
Peoria High School CTA—Harold Amspoker, President 
Phoenix Elementary Adm. Assn.—Nathan E. Painter, Pres. 
Phoenix Elementary CT A—Perry Broz, President 
Phoenix Coordinating Council—Mrs. B. C. Breckerbaumer, 
President 


Phoenix Union District 
Camelback High School CTA 
Carl Hayden High School CTA 
Central High School CTA—Kenneth Ridenour, President 
Phoenix College CTA—Gilbert Mills, President 
North Phoenix H. S. CTA—Miss Gretchen Bock, Pres. 
Phoenix South Mtn. H. S. CTA—-Ray Dimond, Jr., Pres. 
Phoenix Union High School CTA—-Kenneth Beals, Pres. 
West Phoenix H. S. CTA—George S. Stanley, President 

Pima Classroom Teachers Assn.—Miss M. Moody, President 

Pima County Education Assn.—Mrs. Susan Martin, President 

Prescott Education Association—Miss Lela Roach, President 

Ray Classroom Teachers Association—Joe Duarte, President 

Roosevelt CTA—Alfred V. Oldenburg, Jr., President 

Round Valley CT A—George Somers, President 

Safford Education Association—Edward Ellsworth, President 

Salt River Valley CTA—Dr. R. Craig Rover, President 


James Osman, President 
Robt. B. Heuser, Pres. 


Scottsdale District 
Scottsdale H.S. & Winfield Scott CTA 
Scottsdale Ingleside School CTA 
Scottsdale Kachina CTA 
Scottsdale Kaibab CTA 
Scottsdale Kiva CTA 
Scottsdale Loloma CTA 
Scottsdale Tavan CTA 
Scottsdale Tonalea CTA 
Scottsdale Tonto CTA—-Sam O’Dell, President 
United Scottsdale CT A—Paul Mangino, President 
Southern Navajo County Educ. Assn.—oO. G. Corley, Pres. 
St. Johns CTA—Mrs. Elenor J. Greer, President 
Sunnyside Education Assn.—Kenneth Wingate, President 
Tempe Education Association—Donald M. Fatica, President 
Thatcher Education Assn.—Mrs. Agnes Hartnell, President 
Tolleson Education Association—Floyd Weil, President 
Tucson Education Association—Miss Jean Hansen, Pres. 
Verde Education Association—Tom Cantrell, President 
Warren Dist. Educ. Assn.—Miss Margaret S. Grant, Pres. 


Bill Kelley, Pres. 
Mrs. Faye Foster, Pres. 
Jerry E. Winn, President 
Karl Stalnaker, President 
Miss Edith Di ré, President 
Mrs. Lorraine Shahan, President 
William W. Chesley, President 
Joel Tudor, President 


Washington District 
Alta Vista CTA—Miss Margaret Handlong, President 
Desert View School CTA—Mrs. Sybil D. Rice, President 
Maryland School CT A—Howard Smith, President 
Mountain View CTA—-William H. Bingham, President 
Ocotillo CTA—Mrs. Abra Norton, President 
Orangewood CT A—Frank Cirincione, President 
Washington School CTA—Mrs. Evelyn M. Parsons, Pres. 
Sunnyslope CTA—Miss Anne F. McKenna, President 

Wickenburg CT A—Robert Friece, President 

Willeox Teachers Assn.—Millard Sargent, President 

Williams Air Force Base CTA—Mrs. G. Helmer, President 

Williams Educ. Assn.—Miss Dorothy A. Haeske, President 

Wilson Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Edith Brown, Pres. 

Window Rock CTA—Wilbur W. Dixon, President 

Winslow Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. F. Beck,President 

Yavapai County Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Prudence Ritter, Pres. 

Yuma Education Association 

Yuma Union High School CTA—F. F 


Miss Mary Beaman, President 


. Callaway, President 
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From The President’s Desk— 


Addressing the last session of the Leaders Conference in 
Flagstaff on August 20, Miss Urquides said, “‘During the 
past few days your Executive Committee and Committee 
Chairman have talked with you about the program of ac- 
tion which the AEA plans to carry out this year. Its suc 
cess will depend upon your participation. 

1, An important action for the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards will be the 
state TEPS meeting patterned after recent NEA- 
sponsored conferences in order to help Arizona’s or- 
ganized profession work out problems in the area of 
teacher education and professional standards. Cer- 
tainly, we as teachers, do not want salary schedules 
based on the subjectivity of merit rating; however, 
we must recognize the merit of actively improving 
our own professional competence and the quality of 

teaching. 

In the field of Public Relations—We will be watch- 
ing a series of regional meetings at which we present 
to leading citizens of our communities the program 
of the local organization, Arizona Education Associa- 
tion and the National Education Association. It is our 
hope that these meetings will produce better under- 
standing of our motives, our problems and our at- 
tempts to seek solutions to these problems in order 
to assure good education for our children. You will 
be watching on billboards along the highways of our 
State, the Arizona Education Association’s call for all 
our citizens to join in the support of education for 
the security of our future. 

You have heard your Legislative Committee chair- 
man and some committee members discuss legislative 
needs and possible action in the fields of minimum 
essentials, textbooks, retirement and state lands. The 
long standing legislative policies of the AEA based 
on real need and continued research, will be extended, 


and effective action sought. 


October, 1959 


Plans For The Year 


Your Ethics Committee has already been hard at work 
seeking ways in which we can strengthen rather than 
destroy by unethical criticism of it and its individual 
members this profession of ours on which so much of 
our American way of life depends. 
Believing that the time is at hand when teachers must 
move more aggressively to improve curriculum as 
well as professional attractions of teachings, this year 
a new committee in the area of curriculum will be 
appointed. (Note—This committee has now been ap- 
pointed and its work started.) In view of recent inter- 
est in the Conant report, the first efforts of this 
committee will be centered around secondary educa- 
tion. Future Executive Committees may wish to con- 
sider extending the work of such a group into other 
instructional levels. As you know, several states in- 
clude standing commissions on curriculum within their 
organizational pattern of study and research. 
Your many other committees and commissions—and cer- 
tainly your Salary Committee—working on the varied im- 
portant problems affecting teachers will be giving thought- 
ful and active effort to your AEA program. An active pro- 
fessional program, such as the one outlined at this con- 
ference must be accomplished, because the process of at- 
tempting goals which are soundly based on right principles, 
is not only a means but an end, the end being well pre- 
pared professional teachers who can produce wisdom and 
progress. I know this is almost a cliche unless it is accepted 
as a personal and professional responsibility of each teacher. 
What we do here and now and this year as individuals and as 
a group on important issues, basic to our profession, and to 
the improvement of education, will determine the worth 
of ourselves and our program. Carlos Romulo speaking 
at the concluding banquet of WCOTP, stirred a large 
audience when he pointed out that in 1901 eighty teachers 
were sent to the Philippines to teach about freedom and 
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The Change That Refreshes 


A change in teaching assignments 
from time to time can’t help but be 
good for us. For one thing, it forces 
us out of the rut into which most of 
us fall when we travel the same old 
road year after year. If we get a 
different subject to teach or a dif- 
ferent age group to challenge us, we 
find the 
change, even though it means more 


ourselves refreshed by 
work in preparation, in study, and 
in learning things about young peo- 
ple. 


Not the least of the advantages 
that such a change can bring is the 
one that gives us a new look at our- 
selves. For it naturally follows that 
when you try out something new, 
vyou’re going to have eye and ear a 
little more alert for the effects of 
What you’re doing, for the response 
from the students. Not only does 
this apply to your subject matter 
and to your classroom techniques; 


it applies also to your personality. 


Introduction To New Students 


Especially when intro- 
different 


find yourself 


you are 


duced to students of a 
grade level do you 
examining the effects your own per 
You may be 
moved to consider what sort of man 


son may produce. 
nerisms you have accumulated and 
have been getting by with — those 
little crotchets and idiosynerasies 
which are peculiar to all of us as 
individuals but hope 
aren’t so individual as to mark us 
as peculiar. You 


which we 
wonder if your 
favorite jokes will go over, as you 
fondly hope they have in the past 
with different age. 
Can you be quite as free and easy 


students of a 


with this new group, or more so or 
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less? How are they going to take 
your accustomed degree of firmness 
or lack of it? You are resigned to 
the fact that you can never be fully 
in the know, but are you aware of 
some of the enthusiasms, the idols, 
the passions, the fads, the extrava- 
gances of this particular age group? 


Things To Wonder About 

There are a thousand things to 
wonder about as you approach your 
new charges, and you may be sure 
they'll keep you ever astonished and 
bewildered for a year, at least. 
And that’s really to be expected, 
that different 
things in children of different ages? 


isn’t it, you'll see 
The interesting point, however, is 
that you'll 


about yourself. 


see different things 


Ilere you've been going along for 
a number of years teaching high 
This 


viven a couple of classes of fresh- 


school seniors. vear you are 
men. Of course, right away the op- 
vious physical differences are re- 
markable enough for wonder, and 
vou know, too, that vou are in for 
a series of revelations on the devel 
opment of mental and social matur 
ity. Sure there'll be plenty to learn 
anew about them. But the very first 
day, a little incident sets you to 
pondering about yourself. 

As the class is getting organized 
with all the beginning procedures, 
an intelligent little girl 
suddenly asks, “Do you allow gum 


looking 


chewing?” 


Suddenly You Realize 

Well, all of a sudden you realize 
it’s been years since anybody has 
asked whether students could chew 
gum or not. Although, personally, 


the habit, as usually practiced, is 
slightly abhorrent to you, you had 
never done much about it except to 
remind students attempting to give 
oral reports and speeches that a 
wad of gum in the mouth is objec- 
tionable and an impediment to a 
successful delivery. You realize that 
in grade schools gum chewing is a 
problem and a contentious issue. 
Also, it is suddenly made clear to 
you that at this very moment you 
are going to be tested and assessed, 
weighed, compared, and found to 
he -— well what? At the same time, 
the word “allow” sounds with new 
meaning again in your ear, Do you, 
you think, really have the power to 
“allow” or “not allow” something 
in the lives of these children? 


Something To Think About 
Yo rl 


those 


have come, to one of 
your life 
when you wonder at human life it 
self. Of isn’t time 


right then and there in the midst 


now, 
rare moments in 


course, there 
of a class of eager looking little 
freshmen to do much thinking about 
it, but the question, the moment, 
the word “allow” and all it means 
comes back to you later when you 
have for reflection. 
You've got something to think about 
now, and you yourself are included 
in it. 


more time 


You’re thinking about your- 
self and yourself in relation to oth 
ers. A little of that kind of thinking 
shouldn’t do any harm. That’s one 
reason why a change in teaching 
assignments can’t help but be good 
for you — if it can make you think. 





By John Raymond, Teacher Camelback 
High, Phoenix, and member AEA Edi- 
torial Board. 














YOUR 
PROFESSION 


YOUR 
PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
AEA-NEA & LOCAL 


YOUR 
PROFESSIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 








@ Largest profession in Arizona—more than 11,000 teachers and 
administrators 
@ Your profession is characterized by: 
Service to the needs of its members as well as to needs of the 
yublic 
ts influence on public policy 
Competence in its membership 
A body of specialized knowledge 
Ethical standards 
Group solidarity 
@ Opportunities for professional! service to fellowmen, continued 
learning, advancement, and friendly contacts with people doing 
important work 
@ Working to improve Arizona education: 
10 year effort for increased school finance and an equalization 
program (partially achieved) 
Constant vigilence to maintain high state certification 
Continued effort to improve curriculum, textbook selection, 
and all details of education 
@ Working to improve professional status: 
Professional standards movement (TEPS) 
AEA Professional Ethics Commission 
Workshops, conferences, conventions, for professional ex- 
change; growth and advance, social contacts 
Public Relations 
Continuing contact with ail groups interested in education 


@ Working to improve economic status: 
Counselling of locals in salary information and research 
Tax deductions comparable to other professions 
A comprehensive insurance program at substantial percentage 
below commercial coverage (cost of total annual dues may 
be saved on automobile coverage alone) 
AEA Committees now exploring other fringe benefits avail- 
able in other professions 

@ Working to improve legal status: 
Excellent teacher tenure law and bolstering Supreme Court 
decisions already achieved 
In addition, leave of absence statute, teacher exchange, and 
other measures enacted 
Defense Commission ready to render legal assistance in con- 
tract and other problems 
AEA-NEA Committees pursuing measures to strengthen the 
legal status of the education profession 
"ree legal counsel to members on contracts and professional 
problems 


Education center for more than 9,100 AEA members 


Full time staff of 15 to provide personal attention to your profes- 
sional problems 


Facilities for professional study and meetings 


Clearing house for professional contacts at all levels 





YOUR 
ARIZONA 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 











Membership materials have been sent to your Local 
Education Association. For more information, or an en- 
rolment form, see your local membership representative 
or write to your AEA Headquarters; 

3636 No. 15th Avenue 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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Peripheral 


Schools 


Bordertown 
Dormitory Program 
of the 
Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 
Aids the 
Navajo 
By Anne Beasley, 


Nchool Superintendent 


Bordertown Dormitories 


the 
been my 


For past four years it has 
privilege to have been a 
part of what I consider to be the 
finest program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I am the 
School Superintendent of the Bor 


dertown 


education 


located in 
Snowflake, Holbrook, Winslow, and 
Flagstaff, Arizona; Aztee and Gal- 
lup, New and Richfield, 
Utah, My office is in Winslow, Ari 
zona, Where I have bought a home. 


Dormitories, 


Mexico; 


It is indeed quite a large territory 
to cover but involved in 
administering this part of Navajo 
education has been richly reward 
ing. 


After his appointment in 


the work 


1953, 


as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


10 


Glenn L. Emmons of Gallup, New 
Mexico, a banker and a close friend 
of the Navajo people, undertook the 
problem of getting all out-of-school 
Navajo children into classrooms. 
One of the programs evolved in this 
plan has come to be known as the 
Bordertown or Peripheral Program. 
Under this plan, Bureau officials 
selected towns on the periphery of 
the reservation and talked to local 
school boards and townspeople. As 
a result, contracts were entered 
into with local school boards where 
by a certain number of Navajo chil 
dren would be educated in the pub 
lic schools, in classes with all other 
children. In no case was there to 


he more than 359% Navajo pupils in 


are of Indian blood. The principals 


and teacher-advisors are profes- 
sional education people who are 
equipped to do outstanding jobs to 


help these boys and girls. 


Enrollment in the various dormi- 
tories for September, 1959, was as 
follows: 

120 
300 
300 
500 
420 
125 


120 


Aztec, New Mexico 
Emmons-Winslow, Ariz 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
Gallup, New Mexico 
Holbrook, Arizona 
Richfield, Utah 
Snowflake, Arizona 
Enrollment 
The program has been in opera 
tion for five years and the boys 


Bordertown Dormitory at Flagstaff 


a grade, and the children were to 
be no more than one year over age 


for their grade. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs al 
lotted $1000 per child for construe 
tion purposes to provide classroom 
space for the extra children. It pays 
to the school districts the complete 
per capita cost for the education 
of these “out of district” children 
and, in addition, it pays for the serv- 
which a normally 


ices for parent 


would be responsible. 
Range in Age 

The 
built 


house 


Affairs 


dormitories to 


Bureau of Indian 
staffed 


the children, 


and 
who range in 
from six to 
the 


age these 


twenty. In 


dormitories, children receive 


good food, care and guidance. 
Health service is provided by the 
Public Health Department 
the Navajo Tribe buys their 
The per- 


centage of the dormitory employees 


U. 8. 
and 
school 


clothing. 


largest 


and girls are making great strides 
inte- 
grated education. Since most of the 


forward under this plan of 


children entered at grades three, 
four and five, there have been very 
they 


with 


few seniors as yet. Llowever, 


are winning honors along 


Three have 


gone to Boys’ and Girls’ State; 


other boys and girls. 
one 
has been her high school class saln 
tatorian, and a member of National 
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Mrs. Beasley is 
a graduate of the 
University of 
Wyoming and 
came to Arizona 
from Washington, 
D. C. She is the 
mother of two 
daughters; Bar- 
bara Ross Hill, 
who is a senior at 
Arizona State : — 
University, and Mrs. Harry Charles 
Sager, wife of a petroleum engineer 
in Powell, Wyoming, and a grand- 
mother to three-year old, Anne Eliza- 
beth Sager. Mother and both daugh- 
ters are members of Chi Omega 
sorority. 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! . 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 








your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 








eet 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


STM 10-59 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high 
school graduates only. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [| 





day's Army is truly modern. 





WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 


tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 





THIS 1S HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 


STATE 
few months in the Army. — 





HIGH SCHOOL 





MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION. 


MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
4 
\ 
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. Now join your hands and 
with your hands 
your hearts. 


— King Henry VI 


___The Convention 


Harry Golden . . ° 

y University of Arizona, 
tuthor of the best sellers “Only In America” and 
“Kor 2e Plain”, Harry Golden, editor of Tite CAROLINA 
Israguire, will address both General Nessions on Fri 


day, November 6. 


With a theme from Shakespeare’s King Henry VI, a 
tent for registration and exhibits, and an author of two 
“best sellers” for a keynote speaker, the 68th Annual 
AEA Convention promises to be unique from early 
registration to the last allied group meeting. 

, ' Departing from the traditional pattern, the conven 

Formerly Commissioner of Rducation for the state ' . : ; 

; tion planners recognized three points of general agree 

of Connecticut, Finis Engleman, now the Harecutive 

, ; ment: 

Necretary for the American Association of School Ad 

ministrators, will speak at the banquet at Davis Mon 1. People prefer a central location for a convention. 


than Field. 
People want a comfortable place for general 
Finis Hngleman 


meetings. 

People need to take a look at the profession as a 
whole and to recognize that every grade and 
every department (English, Art, Physical Eduea- 
tion) has something to offer every other grade 
all must be concerned with everything the child 


does at all levels of learning. 


Plans based upon these points of agreement call for 
a General Session in the University Auditorium both 
morning and afternoon, Friday, November 6. The 
morning General Session with Harry Golden as key 
note speaker will be attended by members of secondary 
schools and those from the institutions of higher learn 


ing. At the same time primary, junior high and 
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Even Conventions Must Resort 


To Double Sessions 





Tucson, Arizona, November 6 & 7 


higher education will attend group meetings in smaller 
auditoriums, In the afternoon, this program will be 
reversed. Mr. Golden will repeat his keynote address 
and at the same time the secondary, intermediate and 
special education people will meet in their group 
meetings. The group meetings will be devoted to panel 
presentation (many of you have been asked to serve). 

Friday evening, November 6, in keeping with the 
theme, “Now join your hands and with your hands 
your hearts,” a joint classroom teacher-administrator 
dinner will be held in the Officers’ Club of Davis 


Monthan Field. Dr. Finis Engleman, Executive Seere- 


tary of the American Association of School Admini- 
strators, will speak. Dr. Engelman not only has a 
splendid educational background but is an after din 


ner speaker of note. 


Following the dinner there will be a dance in the 
ballroom of the Pioneer Hotel to which all conven- 
tioneers will be guests of the management. 


The Saturday morning, November 7, program will 
follow much the same pattern as in the past with the 
entire time being given to the allied groups for their 


meetings—demonstrations and discussions, 


Registration and Bachibit Tent 











Some 
helps for 


Teaching 
the 
Average 
Child 


By Mollie Gonick 


the 
child? This question needs thought- 


Ilow does one teach average 


ful consideration since more and 


more educational literature is re- 
plete with material on teaching the 
slow learner and the gifted. In any 
regular class, the average child al 


ways outnumbers the others. 


Who are the average children and 
Most 


schools use the scores of standard 


how do we recognize them? 


ized tests plus teachers’ judgments 
to classify children. The bracket in 
which the average child falls is set 
by the IQ seores of 90-110. 


When 
children, he finds they vary greatly 


one gets to know these 
in ability, drive, and interest in 
school work. To be successful with 
these children, one must face the 
fact that the 
teacher to teach, the easier it is for 
By that I 
mean, the better the teacher’s pre- 


harder it is for the 


the children to learn. 


paration of the lesson—the easier 
the grasp of concepts by the child, 
The more the teacher studies, the 
more he takes into account the ea- 
pacities of his pupils, thus, making 
it easier for them to learn. 
Teacher's Task 

To learn, must be 
free from the distraction of external 


the children 


influences such as noise, or internal 
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feel- 
If the child comes to school 
breakfast, after 
watching a late television program, 


influences such as distressed 
ings. 
without sleepy 
distraught after a tussle with his 
fight on the play- 
ground, his thoughts are not with 


mother or a 


the lesson. He is not ready to listen 
or to open his mind to study. The 
teacher’s task then is to create an 
atmosphere in which the child will 
feel free to express his feelings and 
shake off these interferences. 


The first 
period in the morning may be de- 


Ilow can this be done? 


voted to a sharing or a telling time. 
This is especially important on Mon 
day morning. Some teachers feel 
that 


pressed, that children should settle 


such incidents should be re- 
down quickly and quietly to the bus- 
iness of learning. Unfortunately, if 
not appropriately expressed, feel- 
ings have a way of intruding at in- 
appropriate times and in the “most 
> (lip noises, 
feet scraping, day 
dreaming). I have found that allow- 
ing time for expression actually 
the 
approach the threshold of learning. 


mysterious actions’ 


pencil tapping, 


cuts down time necessary to 


The doors to the mind open more 


easily when the atmosphere has 
been cleared by the appropriate ex- 


pression of interfering feelings. This 


may be handled sometimes by an 
“acting out” of the disturbance. 
Class discussion of the incident is 
an edueative process which results 
in a better understanding of the 
ways in which people relate to one 
another. 


The Lesson Begins 

When the learning atmosphere is 
the begins. A 
provocative introduction will moti- 
vate and catch the interest of the 
class. Arithmetic, for example: The 


established, lesson 


point of this particular lesson is 
how to the one 
item which is advertised at a price 


estimate cost of 


for three or more. Show the class 
advertise- 
each ad displays cans of 
fruit juice—one specifies 3 cans for 
89c, another 4 cans for 99¢e. Which 


store sells for the lower price? 


several grocery market 


ments 


Involved in solving that problem 
is a method of rounding out num- 
89 to 90— 99 to 100, and then 
the division of the amount by the 


bers 





Mrs. Gonick, a 
graduate of Ari- 
zona State Uni- 
versity, is a 5th 
grade teacher in 
the Madison 
School District, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Her husband is 
an instructor in 


a 
Phoenix College. 
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number of items to find the cost 
of one. 


Yes, the boys and girls become 
interested because this is a problem 
which they will meet or have met 
in purchasing food for the family 
or in preparing for a party. 


Motivation first then under- 
standing the problem makes for a 
correct solution. If answers are in- 
correct, they may need more. prae- 
tice in division facts. We may take 
one step forward and then one step 
back to continue progress in learn- 
ing. Progress is steady when drill 
is added to motivation and interest. 


The teacher is aware that not all 
of the children who attend school 
have interest in school- 
work, nor do they have the same 
drive to master the material. Wheth- 
er the reason is the lack of interest 


the same 


at home or past unsuccessful school 
experiences, the present situation is 


one which must bring the pupil 


recognition from both his teacher 
and his classmates that he is worth- 
while for what he can accomplish. 


Children Need Recognition 


All children must have a feeling of 


satisfaction about school, because 
that is his life at the present time. 
His particular achievements must 
Other- 


wise, he becomes a nuisance to him- 


be useful and gratifying. 


self and to others. 


His day-to-day activities must be 
meaningful, because long range 
goals are not yet recognized as cru- 
Though 
children want to do what grown-ups 


cial by young children. 
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do, holding up adult standards to 
young children tends to stultify and 
inhibit their achievement. Adults, 
however, can be brought into the 
classroom as resource people to re- 
late their experiences or to explain 
a special project. They help the 
teacher do his work better. For in- 
stance, when we were studying the 
heart, a doctor, the father of one of 
the girls in our class, was invited 
to school to answer the children’s 
questions. This session certainly 
gave more meaning to the words 
in the textbook. 


Motivation To Learn 

Motivation to learn is also spark- 
ed by study trips to community fae- 
tories and plants. How much there 
talk about and write about 
after a carefully planned trip! And 
what class spirit is fostered by do 


is to 


ing these things in a group! The 
children, many of whom have never 
visited the places where their own 
fathers work, the way 
adults make a living and form their 
own conclusions about the kind of 


observe 


work they might like to engage in 
themselves. Average children need 
all the opportunities possible to 
know the real world and to deter- 


mine their part in it. 


School children are a captive aud 
ience. Up to a certain age, they are 
required by law to attend school. 
Whether they want to attend or not 
is a different matter. Parents know 
that young children sometimes have 
before 
school, the child will complain of a 


“morning sickness.” Just 
stomach upset, headache, or some 
This child will stay 
home. In his own way he is saying 


other illness. 


that school makes him sick. Some- 
thing in the school situation is up- 
setting him. With the help of the 
parent, the teacher can discover the 
cause of the complaint and remedy 
Whenever the child 
is away from school, he is missing 
an opportunity to learn. It is hard 
to catch up after many absences. 


Show Him How To Study 
Another way to help the child is 


the situation. 


to show him how to study. Recently, 
research, that 
successful in 


it was shown by 


children who are 


school have good study skills. Chil- 
dren find it hard to wade 
through heavy reference material or 
histories to pick out the significant 
points to remember. After a lesson 


too 


has been introduced, it helps to have 
a set of study questions or an out- 
line prepared to enable the class ro 
sift the significant facts from their 
reading. Class discussion clarifies 
and keeps open the lines of commun- 
ication between the teacher and the 
child. Thoughtful questions and 


answers can be provoked and mis- 
conception corrected, Materials pre- 
and 
questions that remain unanswered 


sented in a hurried fashion 
are frustrating to learning. Chil 
dren’s questions about what they 
wish to know are sometimes a good 
beginning for a lesson. These study 
questions can also be a good basis 
There is less 
copying on tests when the material 
is better understood. 


Change in IQ 


It has always been a source of 


for a written review. 


interest to me to note the changes 
that 
period of time. The reasons for this 
Is it that the child 
feels more comfortable in taking the 
test? Does he like the tester better 
or has he had more experience with 


occur in IQ scores over a 


are manifold. 


tests? Whatever the reason, many 
children, even average ones, improve 
their scores. They do so much bet- 
ter, that one wonders about the 
categorizing of children into groups. 
Children learn not only from the 
teacher, but also from each other. 
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<1 Potpourri 
of This and That 


By Dix W. Price, AEA 
Executive Secretary 
and General Counsel 


This is a land-mark occasion 
around the AKA! 


now change the Arizona Teache: 


Not only do we 


from a “pocket” to a “ladies purse” 
size magazine, but there are other 
dramatic items of progress to re 


port. 


In changing to the larger maga 
zine, the AEA responds to making 
more uniform the various state as 
sociation publications. With the 
large page, we can present more ma 
terial of interest to our readers and 
such conforms to national advertis 
ing formats. Such a conversion is 
no small task. | commend the dili 
gent work of Nell Wileoxen, Editor, 
and our Editorial Board for their 
hard work in this project. 

Other highlights of the summer 
of vital AEA significance are these 
developments 
Field Secretary 


Harold 
Ilenson as our new AEA Field 


The employment of 


Secretary and his ardent com 
mencement of his work that has 
already taken him to many local 
associations with the AEFA-NEA 
membership story. This provides 
a new program of active contact 
with our local associations. 

The vitalizing of our AEA In 
surance Program, marked by the 
establishment of a Horace Mann 
Insurance Company office at our 
AEA-centered 
program extending free “On 


HQ), means an 


the-Job” liability to each mem 
ber ($10,000) policy paid for by 
AEA), extended life coverage 
(over and above our GrouPlan), 
and automobile coverage at 40% 
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under commercial rates. Together 
with improved rates and other 
changes in our GrouPlan cover- 
age with Occidental Life, this 
vives us one of the best Insurance 
programs of all state associa- 
tions, and, nei coverages are yet 
to come, 

In early July, some 50 AEA and 
local delegates participated in 
the annual NEA Convention at 
St. Louis. Led by our President, 
Maria Urquides, several of our 
members had key spots in group 
discussions and workshops. We 
had some 4 meetings and din 
ners together as a delegation and 
enjoved unusual fellowship. Best 
of all, we heard Dr. Karl Berns, 
NEA Assistant Exec. Secy., re 
port to the Convention that the 
AEA led the nation in the great 
est) percentage of possible in 
crease of new members for 
1958-59. 

Our AKA Leaders Conference in 
Flagstaff seemed to reach a new 
high in participation and quality 
of group discussion bringing 
together the point of view of the 
association leader, those who are 
our friends in the community 
(Wade Church, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Arvid Gandrud, Exee. 
Secy. of the School Board Associ 
ation) and local association dele 
gates. 


This, however, is the immediate 


past and merely a “prologue” to 
the future. Key events and projects 


looming upon the horizon are: 


A Special Statewide AEA Tri- 
Conference on October 17th 
at the Phoenix HiWay House 
bringing together the important 
areas of TEPS, legislation and 
insurance in a two-session (2 


hours each) meeting. The AEA 


will be host for lunch for local 
leaders in these fields. (Salary 
chairmen will meet in January 
after the NEA Conference on the 
subje °). 


Billboa.d Program 


A statewide billboard program 
in which full size billboards will 
herald a good public interest 
theme and picture (“suppport 
your schools, ete.”) bearing the 
name of the AFA. 

A series of regional Community 
Education Dinners with local 
and state education and civic 
leaders planned by the local 
associations and sponsored by 
the AFA and the NEA. 

A legislative program that will 
stress and push the AEA pro- 
posals of multiple textbooks selec 
tion at the board level, state re 
tention of oil and mineral rights 
in the sale of state lands, and the 
restoration of prior — service 
credit upon retirement. 

A concerted effort for increased 
salaries for certificated eduea 
tion personnel, a cogent opposi 
tion of improvised merit rating 
schemes; a constant vigilance for 
improved certification require 
ments; Federal participation in 
education responsibility (Mi 
ray-Metcalf Non-Federal Control 
proposal) ; and a careful Defense 
Commission effort against unwar 
ranted administrator dismissals 
and violations of the Tenure Law. 


These “forecasts” constitute a 


covenant of support from your 
President, Executive and other com 
mittees, and vour AEA Staff. The 
die is cast. With your support and 
a 10,000 membership year, we will 
move towards the fulfillment of 
these hopes and aspirations. 
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Three Music Musts 


THE GIRLS’ BOOK 


PITTS « GLENN e WATTERS ¢ WERSEN 


This is a tune-filled collection of sparkling songs for high- 
school girls to sing. There are thirty selections, carefully 
chosen from the easy-to-medium field. Included are “My 
Wild Irish Rose” and “Kentucky Babe” especially arranged 
for close harmony singing. The book is paper-bound—light 
and easy to hold. Write for circular #588 for complete 
information. 


PARTNER SONGS 


FREDERICK BECKMAN 


Here is something different to set off any concert or assem- 
bly program. You will find these uniquely arranged songs 
irresistibly entertaining. Each arrangement consists of 
TWO familiar songs! There are seventeen such couples all 
together. Write us for circular #31 for a complete listing of 
the songs. 


CONCERT TIME 


SOLVEIG D. PREUS 


From around the world come these songs for high-school 
choruses to sing in concert or school programs. The twelve 
songs are for unchanged, changing, and changed voices and 
are arranged in two-, three-, and four-part harmony. Though 
out the book, each voice part is given strong. independent, 
melodic character. Ask for circular #389 which gives you 
further details about this outstanding collection. 


inn and C 


2550 Hanover Street, Palo Alto, California 


Represented by Cecil J. Simpson, 7820 E.-S. Loma Land Dr., McDowell Pkwy., Scottsdale, Arizona 
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Diz W. Price Virginia Sanderson “Pat’ 


Minds and Machines That 








Mail arriving phones ringing machines whirring 
visitors coming and going! Into this hive of AEA Head- 
quarters activity walked a photographer. Fascinated by 
all of this action, he recorded what he saw as he moved 
about the building. 

Upper left 1-2-3-4-letters opened and sorted. Dictation 
started on the audograph. A letter transcribed on a stencil 
and rushed to the mimeograph. Finished letters evened in 
the jogger, put thru the folding machine and ready for the 
envelopes. 

In the Membership Department (Lower left and left 
center), our recorder watched membership lists checked, 








tallied and processed. Then followed them to the graphotype 
machine where addressograph plates were made for new 
members and changes made for old members. Our observer 
was amazed when he ruffled thru some 10,000 plates in the 
‘abinets as the machine operator readied the automatic 
addressograph (capacity 3,000 per hour) for addressing 
envelopes. 


Dix W. Price, E 
Counsel. 
Nell Wilcoxen, 
Harold Henson, 
Olwen “Pat” Fr 
George Rathjen 
Eileen Youtz, M 
Ruth Maynard, 
Lillian Dezzany 
Elsie Baker, Ins 
Jeanette Littlefie 
Oleta Sanderso 
Virginia Sande: 
Suzon Small, M 
Pauline Poage, 

















ley Ruth Maynard 


erve You 


Photographer Visits AEA Headquarters 


Stepping into the Research Department (upper right 1-2 
3), our photographr was nearly lost in a maze of caleulator 
tape as the research assistant concluded a project. In an 
other spot he saw the pages of a research project being as 
sembled in the collator, stapled and made ready for the 
mailing machine. 


Back in the main office (bottom right center), our recorder 
found teachers asking for insurance information and watched 
copies of important papers being made on the photostat 
machine while the teacher waited. 


All during the tour, phone calls (right) were pourir 
in on all three lines — questions — questions 


ig 
questions 
each directed to the proper department for answers. 


And finally our good friend observed the bookkeeper 
(lower right corner) running the financial records through 
the bookkeeping machine and making out the checks to pay 
the AEA bills even that of our photographer from whom 
we purchased these pictures, 


e Secretary and General ¢ 


ant Executive Secretary. 
Secretary. 
nsuronce Secretary. 
mrch Assistant. 
ship Secretary. 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


Try this “experiment” yourself: look up “‘Space 
Travel” or “Radar” or “Plant,” for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 

World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,"’ is a practical guide towards directing 


your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 


Mr. Dean C. Heizer 
26 W. Osborn Road 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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Recent Surveys Indicate That The 
Teacher Shortage Is Still With Us. Why ? 


Devouring The Seed Corn 


William J. Bllena, 
Secretary, Ame rican Association 


of School Administrators 


Issistont Rarecutive 


WANTED: Professional baby sitter, must have college degree, be trustworthy, 


loyal, honest, able to instill high ideals. 


10¢ per hour. 


Humorous? Why sure it is. No 
one in his right mind would work 
for that salary particularly a 
college graduate. Why even teach 
than that. 


ers make money 


Or do they? Imm... 


more 
Let’s see now If a teacher 
$.10 child 
and if he had 40 pupils in his class 


received per per hour 


uncommon), he 
would receive a salary of $4.00 per 


(certainly not 
hour. Now let’s see... if he worked 
seven hours a day, his daily salary 
would total $28.00. Say, this would 
mean an annual salary of approxi- 
mately $5,040. . . . or $265 more 
than the average classroom teach- 
er’s salary in the United States dur 
ing the 1958-1959 school year. And 
the job referred to in the want ad 
does not even require the applicant 
to teach! 

But these figures were computed 
on the basis of only $.10 per hour 
child. What if 
paid the current baby sitting rates? 


per teachers were 
Let’s check. I mean actually figure 


real everyday arithmetie. 
$.50 per hour per “baby” 

If a teacher received $.50 per hour 
per “baby” (this seems to be about 
the going rate in many communi 
for the he spends in 
school (not including P.T.A. meet- 


ings, preparing lesson plans, mari- 


ties) time 


ing papers, trying to decide what 
to do with Jimmie tomorrow, etc.), 
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(No spanking privileges.) Salary: 


his daily income would be ($.50 x 
$140. For 
the regular school year of 180-185 
days he would earn $25,200-825,900. 


10 children x 7 hours) 


Clearly we cannot afford to pay 
our teachers as well as our baby 
sitters I AFTER ALL! 
Put it that teachers 
are the best “baby sitting” bargain 


mean, 


is also clear 


on the market today. 


Now quite obviously a baby sit- 
ter is not paid on the basis of so 
much per child per hour. A typical 
baby sitter might be called upon to 
sit with one child for an evening 
five 


voung charges, at the rate of $.59 


or might conceivably have 
per hour. The “maximum” number 
naturally averages out to $.10 per 
child What's the 


sitter demands (and usually gets) 


per hour. more 
television rights, snack rights, and 
other fringe benefits. It’s an inter 
But say, 
What about our teachers? Well, for 


esting profession. you 
their stint of taking care of some 
1) voung charges, instilling some 
facts and figures into their minds, 
and developing their capacities to 
the fullest, the average classroom 
the 
1958-59 received the munificent sum 
of about $.10 per child per hour! 
Minus, of course, TV rights and 


teachers in United States in 


snack privileges. Sounds like the 


world’s greatest bargain to har- 


assed housewives and mothers. 


But 
rewards 


teaching offers some other 
self satisfaction, a sery- 
ice to mankind, a chance to mold 
At least 


everyone says it does. Money isn’t 


the citizens of the future. 
the real important thing—we keep 
telling ourselves. Yet, that plain 
old that 
story keeps ringing in our ears. 

We often 
from 


arithmetic, baby sitting 


hear the ery (usually 
and tired 


taxpayers) that, “We can’t afford 


confused citizens 


more taxes — education is already 
let’s 


check 


Now 


Let’s 


draining our pockets.” 
take an honest look. 
our statisties, 

Just how much does publie edu- 
cation cost the typical taxpayer in 
the United States? Do you have a 
good hold on your chair? The price 
per child is one that even a “bar- 
gain” baby sitter would be apt to 
$.37 This 


amount represents the total hourly 


turn down per hour! 
per pupil cost of publie education 
in America, counting everything 
from teachers’ salaries, new build- 
ings, interest rates, books, and on 
to the smoke going up the inciner 
These 
the “Estimates of 


School Statisties, 1958-59” publish 


ator chimney. figures are 


derived from 
ed by the National Education As 
sociation, which shows that a total 
of $403 was spent yearly for each 
child in the publie schools of the 
United States. Dividing this by the 
number of school days and hours 
produces a per hour cost of approxi 
mately $.37. 

Lord Macauley, in his famous bit- 


ter letter to an American friend, 
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From Preceding Page 
Ii. S. Randall, predicted that this 
Ie 


wrote: “I seriously apprehend that 


nation could not long endure. 


you will, in some such season of ad- 


versity as I have described, do 
things which will prevent prosperity 
from returning; that you will be 
like people who should, in a year 
of scarcity, devour all their seed 
corn, and thus make the next year 
a year not of searcity but of ab- 


solute famine.” 


We may well take warning from 
Macaulay’s analogy of “devouring 


the seed corn.” For his comments 
seem somehow peculiarly applicable 
to our educational system as it now 


exists. 


Today, finaneing publie eduea 
tion in America is not a 
lack of resources. It is a 


of policy! We have, for 


matter of 
matter 
too many 
and busi 
ness to drain off at will our best 


vears, permitted industry 


teachers, to “devour our seed corn,” 
by the simple expedient of paying 
services 


a respectable salary for 


rendered. Experience has clearly 
that adequate salaries 
will attract and hold competent 


teachers. 


indicated 


Adequate Salary 

What is an adequate salary for 
A de 
fensible teachers’ salary scheduie 


teachers in today’s schools? 


minimum 
ning salaries of $6,000 for teachers 
with 


should advocate 


begin 
the bachelor’s degree; with 
annual increments large enough to 
double the beginning salary within 
10 years; and with top salaries of 
$13,000 for additional 
years of preparation and experience. 


and above 


Failure to provide a salary sched 
ule that 


profession to compete realistically 


will enable the teaching 


with other occupations will result 
in our “seed corn” (the crops of 
qualified and competent teachers) 
being devoured by the maw of in 
dustry and business, 


In the midst of a national man- 
power shortage, we can no longer 
afford 
apathy, civie incompetence or 


to lose teachers because of 


ignorance. 


99 
“<c 


Students Encours ged 


In The Profession By 
AEA Scholarships 


Since its organization, the Arizona Education Association has worked 
diligently to save the Arizona’s professional “seed corn.” 


The state’s rapid growth and public apathy have made this task 
difficult. But always there has been the challenge of the earnest young 


peaple who want to teach. 


This challenge has resulted in the establishment by the AEA of six 


yearly $350 scholarships—two for 


each of the institutions of higher 


learning. The Association takes pleasure in presenting the six recipients 


for 1959. 


This year Arizona State College 
at Flagstaff selected Saundra Ann 
Davies and Glenn Olmstead for this 
honor. 


Saundra, a native of Miami, Ari- 
zona, is majoring in elementary edn- 
cation and has a long list of honors 
to her credit. Glenn, a Winslowite, 
will graduate next spring with a 
B.S. Degree in Education. He was 
the winner of the Danforth Founda- 
tion Award upon his graduation 
from the Winslow High School. 


thraen Petica 


Arizona State University at Tem 
pe chose Cheryl Thraen and Ronald 
Il. Petica. Cheryl, a Miami girl, is 
Education 
and minoring in English. She plans 


majoring in’ Business 
to begin her teaching career in 1961. 
Ronald's field is elementary educa 
tion. He is now working part time 
in a bank to help him through uni- 
versity. 


Olmstead Davies 
The University of Arizona named 
two of its outstanding young men, 
Lee Elder and Ronald Gallimore. 
Lee is now state president of the 
Arizona Student NEA and Ronald 
has been an outstanding student in 


the School of Edueation. 


All six recipients have met the 
iequirements of interest, ability and 
need as set up by the past scholar 
ship committees. The AEA congrat- 
ulates the promising young people 
and success in their 


wishes them 


chosen fields of teaching. 


(= 


Elder 


Gallimore 


Recommended Degree Requirements 
A joint committee of the NEA and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has issued a statement calling for four and five-year de- 


gree requirements for beginning and professional teachers. It has urged 


the NEA to extend its platform goal of four years to include a fifth vear 


for professionally certificated teachers, thus regarding four years of 
preparation the minimum for a beginning teacher and a fifth year of 
collegiate work for a “professionally certificated teacher.” 
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We wonder if any of our readers 
have seen the California Education 
Association’s new state headquart- 
Burlingame. It’s 
worth driving over to see. It’s the 


ers building at 


latest and tastiest in design, mod- 


ernistic but modest. It must have 


at least ten acres of glass—win- 
dows, walls and doors. During the 
short hour we were shown about the 
place, we walked into four glass 
doors and one window. The wood. 
work is rich and magnificent. Offi- 
ces, conference rooms and commit- 
tee rooms are large and seem to be 
endless. Everything is roomy, furn 
ishings are mostly new and ade- 
quate, and to us it was beautiful. 
The building is a remarkable blend- 
ing of art and utility. 


AEA Headquarters 

A few days after our visit in Cali- 
fornia we dropped in at the Arizona 
Education Association’s Headquart 
Fifteenth 
Phoenix. We could hardly squeeze 
the 
chines, desks and tables. Ours is an 
little 
place, but there isn’t enough of it 


ers out on Avenue in 


between chairs, cabinets, ma- 


attractive and well-planned 
for now, to say nothing of tomor 
row. 

Teachers, so we hear, always plan 
to read over the summer vacation 
all the books and magazine articles 
they wished they had read the win 
ter before. We also hear they seldom 
get down to reading those books and 
magazine articles because they are 
too busy reading what they really 
like to read. Last summer a friend 
of ours had vowed finally to read 
“The Nun’s Story” but settled for 
“Lolita” instead. Oh, well, vacations 
are vacations. They should be. 

We read “The Last Days of Hit- 
ler,” “The Aims of Education” by 
Alfred North Whitehead and parts 
of “The History of Nature” and a 
book by André Gide, the title of 
which has deserted us. 
Whitehead’s Views 

September bids us to pass along 
some of Whitehead’s views of the 
Whitehead, as 


knows, 


aims of education. 


everyone probably was a 


great English mathematician and 
and lec- 


tured in the United States over a 


philosopher who taught 
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Unsiting 


Among Our Keighbors 


number of His book 
holds that 


are alive and educable; the aim of 


years. under 


consideration students 


education is “to stimulate and guide 
” The follow 

Aims of 
Education” pose problems of which 


we are all The 


their self-development. 
ing excerpts from “The 
aware. solutions 
trouble us all. 

“The first intellectual task which 
confronts the infant is the acquire 
ment of the spoken language. What 
an appalling task, the correlation 
of meanings with sounds ... we all 
know that the infant does it, and 
that the miracle of his achievement 
is explicable. But so are all mir 
acles, and yet to the wise they re- 
main miracles.” 


Fhythm of Mental Growth 

“Life is essentially periodic. It 
comprises daily periods with their 
alternations of work and play, of 
activity and seasonal 
periods which are our terms and our 


and sleep, 
holidays. These are the gross obvi 
ous periods which no one can ove! 
look. There are subtler periods of 
mental growth—lack of attention 
to the rhythm of mental growth is 
a main source of wooden futility in 
Whitehead then 
into the three stages or 


education.” goes 
rhythms 
which are: the stage of romance, 
the stage of precision and the stage 
of generalization. The second and 
third stages are what their names 


in the 
first stage suggests the adventure 


La hl - , 
suggest. The word “romance 


and excitement which accompanies, 
or should, the exploration of the 


new world about us. 


By Joseph N. Smelser, 


Member AEA 
Editorial Board 


“The teacher has a double fune- 
tion. It is for him to elicit the en 
thusiasm by resonance from his 
own personality, and to create the 
environment of a larger knowledge 
and a firmer purpose. He is there 
to avoid the the 
lower stages of existence is nature’s 


waste, which in 
way of evolution. The ultimate mo- 
tive power, alike in science, in mor- 
ality, and in religion, is the sense 
of value, the sense of importance. 
It takes the various forms of won- 
der, of curiosity, of reverence, or 
worship, of tumultuous desire for 
merging personality in something 
beyond itself. This sense of value 
imposes on life incredible labors, 
and apart from it, life sinks back 
into the passivity of its lower types. 
The most penetrating exhibition of 
this force is the sense of beauty, the 
aesthetic sense of realized perfec- 
tion. This thought leads me to ask, 
whether in our modern education 
we emphasize sufficiently the fune- 
tions of art.” 


Consideration of Learning 
“The justification for a university 
is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest for 
life by uniting the young and the 
old in the imaginative considera 
tion of learning. The university im- 
parts information, but it imparts 
imaginatively. At least, this is the 
function it should perform for soci- 
ety. A university which fails in this 
respect has no reason for existence. 
This 
arising from imaginative considera- 
Turn to Page 31 


atmosphere of excitement, 
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Long Term Contracts 


for Administrators 


Men 
teaching 


the 
rise by 


and women who enter 


profession and 
their own record of ability and per- 
formance to administrative posi- 
tions would certainly, it seems to 
me, be entitled to the same profes- 
sional security as other teachers. 
School administrators are, in truth, 
teachers first of all! Moving from 
the classroom to the school office 
does not change this fact, except to 
increase the teaching responsibility. 
Whereas, previously, his interests 
were primarily those of his own 
the 
taught, as an administrator his in 


Classroom and students he 
terests are in every classroom, every 
pupil, every teacher. And yet, who 
would doubt or question that he is 
kiai’ 9 teacher? 

The adi. inistrators IT have known 
are people of serious purposes, dedi 
cated to our demucratie way of life 
and concerned that our schools shall 
develop good and responsible citi- 
zens for American democracy. They 
are people who prefer the teaching 
profession to any other, otherwise, 
they would never have reached ad- 
Does it 
that 
willingly serve the Cause of Eduer- 


ministration, not seem iIn- 


consistent, then, these who 


tion should be denied the benefits 
of the tenure law enjoyed by their 
colleagues? 

that 
ministrators become the victims of 


I realize many times ad 


group and individual prejudices, 
school board changes, ete. And, al 
though they have done acceptable 
work, often outstandingly fine, they 
are, nevertheless, powerless to pro 
tect their position. Tenure would 
correct this situation and provide 
for school administrators and their 
families the security they deserve! 
like to 


ments on this subject 


I would hear more com 


from other 
members of the profession, partieu 


larly administrators, 
Note: The question raised by Mr. 
Miller has long been a matter of 


vital concern to the AEA Defense 
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By Jack L. Miller 


Commission. It has investigated 
several cases where an “over-night” 
upheaval has ousted a good admini- 
strator and retarded the progress of 
a district at the whim of a minority 
faction or frenzied 
NEA 


such has a powerful 


community 


action. studies have 
that 
negative impact on the education 


quality and the children of the dis- 


board 
shown 


trict. The Defense Commission has 
seriously contemplated legal action, 
but legal cause is not too certain in 
many instances. Thus, Mr. Miller’s 


suggestion of some type of tenure 
for administrators is timely. As an 
alternative, thought might be given 
to rendering more stable the con- 
tractual rights of administrators - 

va for 
contracts to exceed four years (as 


statutory authorization 
at present) and to enable the con- 
tracts of principals (now errone 
ously thought to be limited to mere- 
ly one year) to be for several years. 
The principal is actually the for- 
gotten person in this regard — with- 
out tenure and limited (by fiction) 
to a one year contract. We will be 
pleased to note the response of read- 
ers to Mr. Miller’s article. 

Dix W. Price, AFA Executive 


Secretary and General Counsel 


“Right Angle”, New AEA-NEA Film 


R EMEMBER the films, “Mike 
Makes His Mark,” “A Desk for 
Billie,” and “Crowded Out?” If you 
do, you will remember that they 
were all quality productions, em 
phasizing important facets of our 
American education system. 

We are now pleased to announce 
the availability of another film in 
this NEA-AEA series of public re- 
Entitled “Right 
this film portrays a news- 


lations films. 
Angle,” 


paper reporter's rediscovery of the 


public schools’ unique and vital role 
in a democracy. It was premiered 


nationally over television during 
the week of September 18-25. 

If you would like to show this 
film to your own school and com 
munity groups, just address your 
: Arizona Eduea 
tion Association, 3636 N. 15th Ave., 


Phoenix, 


requests as follows 
Arizona. Reservations 
should be made early. Many other 
films are also on call at your AEA 
Headquarters. 


A scene from the new NEA-AEA film “Right Angle.” 
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AEA-HORACE MANN 
Sg INSURANCE 


Free On-The-Job Liability Coverage 
Supplementary Retirement Income 
Lowest Automobile Rates 


Salary Savings Plan 


Your Insurance Program 
Is Centered at Your AEA Headquarters 
3636 North 15th Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 


Increased Protection 
Continuation On Retirement 
Administered and Governed by You 
Professional Income Protection 


Hospital and Surgical Insurance 


SW Wh ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
iY GasvePrsn 
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4 Great INSTRUCTION BOOKS +3 


TEACHERS: Get these 4 top Instruction Books. a $5.00 
Value for only $3.00 ppd. Set includes Lucky Seven Foto 
Carve Patterns Book $1.50; Techniques of Making 
Leather Garments SOc: Gick Photo Instruction Book 
$2.00 and Bags & Accessories $5.00 Value, all 4 for 
$3.00 ppd. to Teachers only. ORDER TODAY! 

ASK FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919 


P.O. BOX 791-OZ, FT. WORTH,TEXAS 








For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 
best travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


rs) LATIN AMERICA 
AFRICA @ THE WORLD 


Saree ‘585 . 
STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP 
1 ir t <F $1 

Reading re 1 and ba word list $1 
Handk k of R 11 Reading Materials..$1.0 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


Estacada, Oregon 
No charge for our catalog of more than 
300 instructional items. 








HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in @ 

complete publishing program: pub- 

YOUR licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send tor FREE manuscript report 

0 and copy of How Te Publish Your Book. 








COMET PRESS BOOKS 
WRITE DEPT 1G 9 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 
SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Desk Siand and Five Books of Music 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO 
2821 N. Oth St Dept. 1 


$1.50 
($2.65 value) 
Milwaukee, Wi 











As soon as your 
1959-1960 AEA-NEA dues 
are paid you will have 
$10,000 
On - the - Job 
Liability Insurance 
paid for by your AEA. 
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The State Department 


Department Changes 

Chauncey Coor resigned his posi- 
tion at Agua Fria High School this 
summer to start working with W. 
W. “Skipper” Dick in the State De- 
partment where he has accepted the 
position of Director of Secondary 
Curriculum. Mr. Coor received his 
AB and MA degrees from Arizona 
State College. It is his hope that 
the curriculum departments will be 
expanded and the State School Of 
fice able to extend more services to 
the schools of Arizona. 


Mr. Coor replaced W. W. “Bill” 
Armstrong who was superintendent 
of Winslow High School for five 
vears before coming to the State 
Department of Publie Instruction 
in January, 1959. Bill has gone to 
Yuma to head the new high school 
there. 


Chauncey and Herb McLure, Di- 


rector of Elementary Edueation, 
are planning big things for Arizona 
in the line of curriculum develop- 


ment, 


Guidance services on the state 
level will be under the supervision 
of Dr. Muriel Nelson Gurr, formerly 
with the Phoenix high schools and 
recently appointed to work with W. 
W. “Skipper” Dick in the office of 
the State Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction. Dr. Gurr has attended 
the University of Tllinois, Western 
Ilinois State University, and re 
ceived her Ph.D from Northwestern 
University. 


With the resignation of Mr. Del- 
bert R. Jerome to take a position 
with the federal government, Mr. 
Wes Townsend, who recently was 
superintendent of Glendale Union 
High School District, has accepted 
the position of Director of Indian 
Edueation. Mr. Townsend is a well- 
known educator and brings warmth 
and understanding to his job. 


“Skipper” Dick said recently, “I 
don’t know how I ean be so lucky, 


but these last three appointments 
indicate the State Department is 
getting the highest caliber of peo- 
ple and you know we can’t pay the 


, 


highest salaries.’ 


Certification 

Naming a hurricane by some fem- 
inine appellation could be followed 
in the storm period just now lessen- 
ing in the division of Certification 
in the State Superintendent’s office. 
The heaviest load seems to be over 
and the mopping up has started. To 
carry the allegory farther, this is 
a storm that could have been con 
trolled in its velocity, at least, by 
the individual teacher getting his 
certification at the end of last year 
instead of waiting until August of 
this year. 


Mr. Otto S. Shill, 


Certification, suggests the name of 


Director of 


this particular type of hurricane 


could be “Manana” as that is the 
Most 


intendents urged their continuing 


cause of the turmoil. super 


teachers last vear to get this cer- 
. t a) 


tificate problem immediately out 
of the way, but there are always 
some who wait too late, causing all 
trouble in the 


sorts of district, 


county and state offices. 


It seems there is a shortage of 
teachers particularly in the kinder- 
garten and primary fields. Also, 
fewer young ladies seem to want to 
he girls’ physical education teach- 
need for: this 
teacher far beyond the supply. We 


ers and there is a 
urge these positions be given seri- 
ous consideration by the prospective 
and also the 
keep these in mind. 


teachers counselors 


Mr. Shill also would like to point 
out that his staff has worked day 
and night to make it possible for 
every school to start out on time. 
This voluntary overtime work (even 
during the Labor Day weekend) 
helped tremendously in getting the 
schools off to another year. 
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The National Retired 
Teachers Association 


(The NEA’s Alumni Personnel) 


The National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) covers, in its interests, 
all teachers from the time when, as 
young college students, they first 
announce their desire to prepare 
for service in the profession, on 
through the busy days of their ac- 
tive teaching, and on into the 
period of their inactive status as 
long as life itself lasts. 

The NEA, in the first instance, 
cherishes and dedicates the ecandi- 
dates and names that initiating 
group the Future 
America. The group in active serv- 
ice the big group, the NEA - - 
competently serves in many areas 


Teachers’ of 


and in all types of responsibility, 
included in which are varied mat- 
ters of curriculum, of professional 
welfare, and of effective public re- 
lations. 

The membership potential of the 
third group, the teachers ov Ameri- 
ca in inactive status, is every per- 
son of the NEA’s alumni person- 
nel. 


An Autonomous Group 

This third group, still entwined 
by ties of affection to its mother 
organization, but now also an au- 
tonomous group in its own right, 
the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation (as it is named), now as 
sumes for the retired and retiring 
teacher the role of anticipating and 
serving his needs of retirement far 
beyond the individual knowledge 
and power of self-discovery. 

Since the National Retired 
Teachers Association (NRTA) is 
the embodiment of informed care 
and dynamic concern for the wel- 
fare of the retired, it cordially wel- 
comes into its membership of 100,- 
000, the teacher upon retirement, 
not only for the retiree’s own bene 
fit but also for the strength which 
numbers give in the realization of 
its goals for retirement enrichment 
and prestige. 

Throughout the years the NRTA 
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has created a constellation of serv- 
ices of national scope. In coopera- 
tion with the NEA and state and 
local agencies, it has spearheaded 
equitable income tax legislation. It 
has helped gain adequate pensions. 
It has built and is administering a 
national retirement residence which 
eighty-two men and women proudly 
call their home. It has provided its 
members insur- 
ance both in the hospital and in 
nursing homes; 


surgical-medical 


it has made avail- 
able cooperative buying in the field 
of prescribed drugs and has of.- 
fered, at budget price, foreign and 
domestic travel, professionally 
escorted and leisurely paced. 


The NRTA plans courageously 
and challengingly to campaign for 
the increase of income retirement 
exemptions, to seek the removal of 
social security discriminations, to 
fight inflation, and to help contin- 
ously all efforts designed to achieve 
betterment in retirement living. 


Membership in NRTA is avail- 
able to all retired teachers at any 
time. Membership dues are $1.00 
annually, which inelude the NRTA 
Journal, a quarterly publication of 
distinction, devoted to the interests 
and needs of retired teachers. 


Further information upon re- 
quest to: 
Dr. Ethel Perey Andrus, 
President 
National Retired Teachers 
Association 
701 North Montgomery Street 


Ojai, California 








Note 

The enrollment period for the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association 
Group Hospital-Medical-Surgical Insur- 
ance Plan commences September 15, 
and extends through October 30, 195%. 
The effective date of the insurance is 
November 1, 1959. For further infor- 
mation, write to the NRTA Insurance 
Plan Office, 923 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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“Musical Tours 
of Our 
National Parks’ 


on this year’s 
Standard School Broadcast 


Yellowstone Oct. 15 
Sequoia & Kings Canyon Oct. 22 
Yosemite Oct. 29 


Glacier Nov. 
Lassen Volcanic Nov. 
Carlsbad Caverns Nov. 


Big Bend Dec. 
Mt. Rainier Dec. 
Mt. McKinley Dec. 


Hawaii Jan. 
Crater Lake Jan. 
Mesa Verde & Rocky Mt. —_Jan. 
Grand Canyon Jan. 


Hot Springs & Platt Feb. 
Mammoth Cave Feb. 
Shenandoah Feb. 
Olympic Feb. 


Everglades Mar. 
Wind Cave Mar. 
Great Smoky Mt. Mar. 
Bryce Canyon Mar. 
Grand Teton Mar. 
Acadia Apr. 


Zion Apr. 
Isle Royale Apr. 28 
Virgin Islands May 5 


The complete list of stations broadcasting the 
Program is given in the Teacher's Manual. 





TEACHER'S MANUAL—FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
wt OF CALIFORNIA 














SUCCESSFUL - In The Classroom 


STOKES’ 
ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


Grades 1 through 9 


Completely modern texts based on a 10-year study of 
children's arithmetic needs. 


Every text prepared by an outstanding teacher with 
sound teaching experience in the particular age 
group — co-ordinated under the direction of Dr. C. 
Newton Stokes. 


ALLYN ann BACON, INC. 


560 Mission Street San Francisco 5 





























5 Sure. You may be eligible to receive a trip 
4 r Ke S YO UJ R around the world, or one of the 81 other won- 
derful trips to be awarded through the John 
1960 TRI Gunther’s HIGH ROAD Teacher Awards 
Program. This program is presented by the 
AROUND Ralston Purina Co. in cooperation with the 
NEA Division of Travel Service—which offers 
world-wide travel programs for persons in 
THE the field of education. 
John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD is an entirely 
new television series—succeeding Bold Journey 
as the only commercial TV series used by more 
than 100,000 teachers to aid classroom work; free 
Teachers Guides are provided by the Ralston Purina Co. 
The Teacher Awards Program has been established in 
recognition of those teachers who best stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest in the world around them. 

If John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD can be viewed over the ABC-TV 

station in your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 
Ralston TV-Education Department, P.O. Box 487, New York 23,N.Y. 


All teachers receiving Teachers Guides for John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD 
will receive an application form for the Teacher Awards Program. 
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The Good Old Days! 





Would We Want To Return? 


The rules listed below were posted on the bulletin board by a Manhattan 
elementary school principal in the year 1872: 


1. Teachers each day will fill lamps, clean chimneys and trim wicks. 


Each teacher will bring a bucket of water and a scuttle of coal for 


the day’s session. 


Make vour pens carefully. You may whittle nibs for the individual 


tastes of your children. 


Men teachers may take one evening each week for courting purposes, 


or two evenings a week if they go to church regularly. 


After 10 hours in school the teachers should spend the remaining 
time reading the Bible or other good books. 


Women teachers who marry or engage in other unseemly conduct 
* | a bite . 


will be dismissed. 


Every teacher should lay aside from each pay a goodly sum of his 


earnings for his declining years so that he will not become a burden 


on society. 


Any teacher who smokes, uses liquor in any form, frequents pool or 


public halls, or gets shaved in a barber shop will give good reason 


to suspect his worth, intentions, integrity and honesty. 


The teacher who performs his labors faithfully and without fault for 


five years will be given an increase of 25¢ per week in his pay pro 


viding the Board of Education approves. 


American Education Week 


Theme: Praise and Appraise Your Schools — 


If you have not alre 
your 
program you had better 


ady planned 

Weex 
jet busy 
and order a folder describing helps 
and NEA. Time is 


Novem- 


American Educatior 


materials fron 
short—those dates 


ber 8 to 14. 


again 


Sunday, Nov. 8—The Child: What 
Does Education Mean to Him? 


Monday, Nov. 9 
Can They 
Schools? 


The Parents: How’ 
Work for Better 


Tuesday, Nov. 10—The Teacher: 
What is a Teacher? 


Wednesday, Nov. 11—The People 
Next Door: Who Are They? 


Thursday, Nov 12—The School- 
board Member: What Are His 
Responsibilities? 
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Friday, Nov. 13—The Adult Citi- 
zens: How Can the Schools Serve 
Them? 


Saturday, Nov. 14—The Voter: How 
Does He Make His Decisions on 
Education? 


HE FORGOT TO ORDER HIS 
AEW MATERIALS EARLY 


Educator's Award 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
announces the Edueator’s Award of 
$1,000 to be given for the most sig 
nificant contribution to education 
written by a woman between April 


1, 1958, and April 1, 1960. 


This is the eighth award offered 
by the Society. The first one, given 
in 1946, was won by Dorothy Can 
field Fisher for Our Young Follks. 
Among the authors receiving the 
Award have been Louise Hall Tharp 
for The Peabody Sisters of Salem; 
Agnes Meyer, Out of These Roots! 
and Kate Hevner Mueller, Yducat- 
ing Women for a Changing World. 


The Award for the current bien 
nium will be announced at the In- 
ternational Convention of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society in Bal Har 
bour, Florida, August, 1960, 

Rules governing the contest can 
be obtained by writing to the 
416 West 
Twelfth Street, Austin 1, Texas. 


Society Headquarters, 


Index to Advertisers 
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Back Cover 
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Front Cover 
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Press Books 
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Junior High Schools ‘To Be 
‘ ’ ‘ 
Conant s New Study 


Plans for a study of American 
publie junior high schools, an ex 
tension of a present two-year study 
of public high schools, has been an 
nounced by James B, Conant, presi 
dent emeritus, Harvard University. 
received a 


Dr. Conant recently 


grant of $85,000 from the ¢ arnegie 


Corporation, making possible an ad 
ditional year’s work. 

Various procedures now in effect 
in grades seven through eight will 
be examined, as well as instruction 
in science throughout the 12 grades, 


the problem of the slow reader, and 


special problems found in the large 


cities. 


Have you examined 


all new 


Metropolitan 


Achievement 
Tests ? 


for analysis of your pupils’ 


NOW 

READY 

FOR GRADES 
1.6 TO 9.1 


AVAILABLE IN 


Complete Batteries 


mastery of essential 


skills anid information 


Partial Batteries 


Separate Subject Tests 


ALSO 


for grades 5 to 9 


Separate Answer Sheet Edition with IBN. or 
MRC scoring and reporting 


World 
Book 
Company 


2054 University Avenue 
Berkeley 4 California 


Donald B Jones 


Pacific Coast Manager 


M. W. Pechet 


Arizona Representative 








| NEA 
Director's 
| Column 


GREETINGS AND CONGRAT 
ULATIONS. 


the wonderful success of last year’s 


Congratulations on 


work in the professional organiza 
tions which enabled Arizona to set 
We Utah 
for second place with the greatest 


a real record. tied with 
percentage of our teachers members 
of the NEA at 92%, 
percentage of increase in the poten 


and first in the 
tial number of new members. Ari 
zona has been in a position of lead 
ership in professional activities for 
many and teacher 


years, every 


should be proud of our record. 
Greetings to those of you who are 
new to our State, and to those who 
are returning to your positions in 
the State 


a pleasant and profitable summer. 


we hope you have had 


We will need all the energy possible 
because we cannot relax our efforts 
to improve the profession and our 
publie schools. We are making prog 
ress all along the line but continued 
dedication to the profession and to 
the children is required if the sup 
port of public education is to be 
greatly increased. 

There was great enthusiasm and 
determination at the Leaders Con 
ference in Flagstaff. We are sure 
this will carry over into all locals 
and that we ean look forward to our 
greatest vear in professional sue 
cess. 

See you at the Convention in Tue 
November 6 and 7. 


C. A. Carson 


son 





The Three Rs Plus 

Walter W. Eshelman, President 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, believes firmly in the respon 
sibility of the schools to teach the 
three Rs—reading, writing, and 
’rithmetic. “‘But three Rs are not 
enough,” he adds. ‘Responsibility, 
respect, and reverence must be 
added to the original three.” 

There will be time enough later 
on, Dr. Eshelman holds, for stu- 
dents to discover that there are still 
another three Rs—‘‘Romance, rent, 
and rheumatism.” 
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Among Our Neighbors 


from page 23 


tion, transforms knowledge — it is 
no longer a burden on the memory 

it is energizing as the poet of 
our dreams, and as an architect of 
our purposes, ... The primary rea- 
son for the existence of the univer- 
sity is not to be found either in the 
mere knowledge conveyed to stu- 
dents or the mere opportunities for 
research afforded by members of the 
faculty. Both of 


these functions 


Peripheral Schools 


from page 10 


Ilonor Society; and one was an 


The 


first senior has finished her second 


honor graduate in his elass. 


year at college and three others 
their first. Many of the boys have 
been ath- 


several children have 


consistent winners in 
letic events; 
won state essay contests, and some 


have been in spelling contests. 
briefly, these Navajo boys and girls, 
in so short a time away from the 
reservation, are taking their place 
alongside their white brothers in 


an equal fashion. 


It is a fine program and one in 
which all citizens can take pride. 
We should like to invite all public 
school people to visit our dormi 
tories at any time and see for them- 
selves why we are so proud of this 
program. 


Soaring School Costs 


The annual cost of public element 


ary and secondary education has 
nearly tripled in the past decade, 
according to Sam M, Lambert, di 
NEA 


Costs have gone up about $1 billion 


rector, Research Division. 
a year, from $5 billion LO years ago 
to $14.4 billion today. Of this more 
than $9 billion increase, $3 billion 
has been the result of inflation. The 
remaining $6 billion was used to 
pay expenses of increased enroll- 
ment, expansion of school services, 
factors. 


and other Ruling out the 


inflationary effect, cost of public 
elementary and secondary schools 


has still doubled since 1949. 
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could be performed at a cheaper 
rate, apart from these very expen- 


sive institutions.” 


Intellectual Enjoyment 


“There are two kinds of intellec- 
tual enjoyment: The enjoyment of 
creation and the enjoyment of re- 
laxation. They are not necessarily 
separated. A change in occupation 
may give the full tide of happiness 
which comes from the concurrence 
of both forms of pleasure. The ap- 
preciation of literature is really cre- 


Teachers’ Edition 


ARITHMETIC 


—~_ 5 


Pupils’ Texts 
Practice Books 





——LAIDLAW (64 BROTHERS 


We are pleased to announce 
the publication of the 


Second Edition of 


THE UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


Program 
Grades 1-8 


FOR SUCCESSFUL ARITHMETIC TEACHING 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 
McSwain - Ulrich - Cooke 
Consider these features: 
@ A step-by-step teaching plan 
@ Planned reteaching and maintenance 
@ Abundont opportuniiies for practice 


®@ A proven problem-solving plan 
A COMPLETE PROGRAM - Grades 1-8 


Independent Answer Books 


Your LAIDLAW Representative 
W. O. Bickmore 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


ation. ... No one, no genius other 
than our own, can make our own 
life live ... to obtain the pleasure 
of relaxation requires no help. The 
pleasure is merely to cease doing 
... to speed up production with un- 
refreshed workmen is a disastrous 
economic policy. Temporary success 
will be at the expense of the nation. 
All school children could be sent at 
neighboring 
theaters where suitable plays are 


regular intervals to 


available as a necessary nuance in 
the process of learning.” 





Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 
Independent Tests 


2121 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 











Look - Hear - Now 


by Dorothea Pellett, Consultant 
Audio-Visual Department 

Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 

time to order these 


Now is the 


new Halloween, 


Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Film 


single strips for 


strips, since you usually can’t rent 
them, must be purchased for your 
These 
strips cost and 
the same as a 
fully-illustrated picture 


school or classroom library. 
full-color picture 
contribute about 


book, giv 


ing similar repeated enjoyment and 
value. Some of the filmstrips have 
matching records. 

The newest holiday filmstrips 
come from one of the largest film- 
strip distributors, Society For Vis- 
Chi- 
cago 14. See the 
Witch” (color strip) who never 
could scare ANYBODY 
her vacuum cleaner since her broom 
“Mary’s Pilgrim Thanks- 
(color strip) from a child’s 
point of interest, details the excite- 


ual Edueation, 1345 Diversey, 


their “Winnie 
as she rides 


is broken. 
giving” 


ment of preparing for the real three 


Every pupil wants to read for pleasure. 
&) He wants to read about amiable people 
like Mr. Carl, about donkeys like Za 
Mr. Bones, about stagecoaches, and “ “A ile 
about lively incidents. Every pupil 
also wants to read to become a 


S a 
Pritts 
f SS 


" better reader and to enrich his 
understanding and use of words. 


“QS Every teacher also wants every pupil 
to be a better reader. And she knows 
that this can only be accomplished by 
giving the pupil books that hold his 
attention as well as instruct. They must 
be books rich with child-experience 
stories, with well-drawn characterizations, 
with action, with humor, with suspense— 
and, at the same time, must serve 
» as the springboard for a planned 
program of reading development. 


The program must fit the needs of 
‘ws immature, average, and superior pupils. 
It must provide comprehensive reading 
readiness techniques. It must give 
the pupil a solid foundation in all 
the basic reading skills. 


These are the reasons why the 
Alice and Jerry Reading Program continues 
a to be the ‘‘Nation’s Basic Readers” 


be 


ees ov 


ROW. 


VANSTODR Lt 


for Grades | through 6. 


PE TERSON AND COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


day 1621 celebration when the Ply- 
mouth cooks didn’t know how many 
invited guests would arrive. Mary’s 
Allerton, and she 
might have been real. The Indians 
are shown as friends who add to the 
feast and entertainment. Settings, 
and handling of facts are 


last name was 


costumes, 
authentie. 

“The Story 
(color strip) is a factual picturing 
of the 
ing, the 


of Thanksgiving” 


the hazardous land 
building 

first hard winter and 
planting, the harvest and 
the day of authentic 
interesting to older youth. 


voyage, 
of church and 
homes, the 
the spring 

thanks and 
To show 
“old-time” ways follow the Pilgrim 
idea of a time to give thanks, see 
“Grandfather’s Boyhood Thanks 


giving” (color strip). 


“Thanksgiving With Jesus” 
or strip with or 


(col 
without record) 
shows the IHlebrew Feast of Suecoth 
as the boy Jesus and his family may 
have observed it. “Thanksgiving 
With Carol and Peter” 
with or 


(color strip 
without reeord) gives the 
contemporary celebration of a typi- 
cal American middle-class family. 
“Christmas With Carol and Peter” 
(color strip with or without record) 
similarly shows the family celebrat 
ing Christmas as Mother explains 
the true spirit and meaning of giv 
ing and receiving gifts. 


The very newest Christmas film 
strips, from Society for Visual Edu- 
cation also, are “Barbara’s Happy 
Christmas” for 
and “How We 


Customs” for 


children 
Got Our Christmas 
Both 

and 


younger 
older groups. 

color 
The 


who lives at a 


re sketched in realistic 
have matching records. storv 
Chil 
shows the grace of re- 


o* Barbara, 
dren’s Home, 
ceiving and sharing. 

“How We 


Customs” 


Our 


traces the 


Got Christmas 
beginnings of 
many different symbols which speak 
the true meaning of Christmas: de 
mistletoe, ever 
the first use of 
and of the creche; 


corating with holly, 
green, or poinsettia ; 
the lighted tree 
caroling and church or school cele- 
the 
the exchange of 
with 


brations; family gatherings; 


real Santa Claus; 


gifts and ecards a reproduc 
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tion of a card thought to be the first 
ever sent as a Christmas greeting! 


“Christmas Joys” (color strip) 
explains our customs which began 
with the night of the Nativity and 
the coming of shepherds and wise 
men as it pictures the Bible story. 
In “Beside the Manger” (color strip 
and record) for younger children, 
the giving of gifts is seen to begin 
with God’s Gift of His Son, inter- 
preting the first Christmas. Both of 
Concordia 
Ave., 


these strips are from 


Films, 3558 


Louis 18. 


Jefferson St. 


Children enjoy the “animal-eye” 
the they 


from eyes 


versions of happenings 


know about their own 
view. A pair of favorites are from 
Cathedral Films, 104 N. Hollywood 
Way, Burbank, Calif. “Christopher 
Mouse” tells the real Nativity story 
as Grandfather Mouse had heard it. 
“When the Littlest Camel Knelt” is 
sketched to show the events of Holy 
Night as the baby camel saw it. 
Both 


records. 


may be had with or without 


“Spanish For Elementary 
Schools” and “French For Element- 
ary Schools”, each set with six color 
strips and three matching records, 
are new from McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, 330 W. 42 St., New York 36. 
Each strip pictures happenings 
typical and familiar to children, 
while the record gives the story in 
the new language. Teacher's guides 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 


One of the top echelon admin- 


suggest variations of methods, fully 
exploring the lessons’ effectiveness, 

All the records are unbreakable 
dises for 33-1/3 rpm speed, which 
with proper care and played with 
Ip needles new for every 100 hours 
playing time, should give adequate 
reproduction. Producers mentioned, 
if you request, will send their des 
criptive catalog. 


istrators of a big metropoli- 
tan school system holds that 


and a music more than any other art 


An old new story, both 


from Society for Visual Education, 
help celebrate the true-spirit Christ 
“The Other Wise Man” which 
pictures the well-loved Henry Van 
Dvke storv; and “Strange Gift’, a 


as: 


modern fantasy in which the Little 
Angel adds her last unusual gift to 
the Holy Child’s birthnight gifts of 
light, song, and love. Both are in 


color with or without records. 


You may have heard of the excit 
the 14 
strips and matching Spanish-speak 
the and 
David” series recently released by 


ing possibilities in color 


ing records of 


“Gloria 
Knevelopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Wilmette, 
Iilinois. The pictures, cartoon-type 


Avenue, 


characters, appeal to any age group, 


fascinate anyone six years old or 


older. You see the pictures as you 
hear the complete sentence of the 
story, in Spanish. With its teacher's 
vuides, the series is designed as a 
complete course, for one or two 
years, to be used in group instrue 
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shapes life and personality and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 


cooperation. 
of 46 


Also out scientists and 


deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 


a recent poll, 70% maintained 


the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 


for scientific pursuits. 
in Pensacola, Fia., where school 


children learn relationship of 


music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 


Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 


» 


~ 
' > 
’ . 
Vi es 
4 \ pew HORIZONS 
x a suqgge stion 
, we hope proves helpful 


ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 

aul this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 


Healthful « Delicious « Satisfying « 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


flavor of Wrigley's EZZZZzZz> Gum 
gives you arefreshing little lift and 


the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension, 














HOWARD TOURS’ 
Ch vyestmas fies la 
in MEXICO 


two full weeks 
especially designed for 


@ TEACHERS 
@ STUDENTS 


@ YOUNG PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE 


Dec. 20 to 
Jan. 3— 


4p $344.90 


from 
NOGALES 


ITINERARY: 4 days in Mexico City, 3 
days in world-famous Acapulco, 2 days 
Guadalajara, 4 full days in the colorful 
towns of Patzucaro, Morelia, Guanajua- 
to, San Miguel Allende; visits to Cuerna- 
vaca and Taxco. 


FEATURES: 
das” during Christmas holidays, “out-of- 


see famed religious “poso- 


the-way” towns with historical back- 
ground, ancient archaeological shrines, 
environment and works of Orozco, Riv- 
era and other Mexican artists, native 
workshops showing handicraft in glass, 


tile, copper, silver and basket-weaving. 


FUN: gala New Yeor Eve 
party in Acapulso, cruise 
around Acapulco Bay, 
visit cliff divers, bull 
fights. 


Tour Price Includes: round-trip airfare 
tourist class, accommodations at first class 
hotels, with private bath; 3 table d’hote 
meals daily, except in Mexico City, travel 
within Mexico by air-conditioned motor 
moach; bi-lingual guides; full program of 
sightseeing and social activities. 


For further details contact: 


MRS. JESSIE RAY 


Delta Gamma House 
University of Arizona 
1448 East First Street 


MA 2-4473 








Coming Events 


National & Regional 

Oct. 23-28: 3rd annual national con- 
ference, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion; and 14th national conference, 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, a division of the Department of 
Rural Education, Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 24: Division of Travel Service, 
Travel Service Fair, Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 3-5: National Association Public 
School Adult Educators, annual con- 

ference, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 6-8: National Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries and the Michigan 
Association of Educational Secretar- 
ies, joint regional conference, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Nov. 8-14: American Education Week. 
Theme: Praise and Appraise Your 
Schools. 

Nov. 11-14: Professional Development 
and Welfare, Salary School, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Nov. 15-18: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, National Conference on 
School Recreation, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 22-24: National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Washington, 
D. C. 

Nov. 25-28: National Council for the 
Social Studies, annual convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 27-28: Department of Classroom 
Teachers, study conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Nov. 29-Dec. 3: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, National Conference on 
Fitness for Elementary School Age 
Children, Washington, D. C 

Dec. 5-9: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, fifth 
research institute, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 10-18: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, National Workshop’ on 
Equipment and Supplies, East Lan- 
sing, Mich 

Dec. 26-31: National Science Teachers 
Association, annual joint meeting 
with Science Teaching Societies of 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Chicago, IIl. 

Dec. 28-30: Speech Association of 
America, national convention, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1960 

Jan. 30: National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, joint meeting with 
the Mathematical Association of 
America, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 11-13: American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, na- 
tional convention, Chicago, II. 

Feb. 11-13: United Business Education 
Association, national meeting, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 13-17: Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, national meeting, Atlantic 
City N.J. 

Feb. 13-17: American Association of 
School Administrators, national con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2: National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, na- 
tional convention, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 3: Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, national conven- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mar. 6-9: Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, national conference, Chicago, 
Il. 

Mar. 6-10: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, annual 
convention, Washington, D 

Mar. 10-12: Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Southwest regional meet- 
ing, Albuquerque, N. M 

Mar. 18-22: Music Educators National 
Conference, national convention, At- 
lantic City N. J. 

Mar. 25-30: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, annual meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2: National Science 
Teachers Association, national con- 
vention, Kansas, Mo. 

April: Teaching Career Month. 

Apr. 6-10: National Association for 
Women Deans and Counselors, na- 
tional convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 10-14: National Art Education 
Association, Western regional confer- 
ence, Dallas, Tex. 

Apr. 11-15: National Art Education 
Association, Pacific regional confer- 
ence, Tempe, Ariz. 

Apr. 14-16: United Business Education 
Association, Western regional con- 
ference, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Apr. 19-23: Council for 
Children, annual 
Angeles, Calif. 

Apr. 20-23: National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, annual meeting, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Apr. 22-24: National Association of 
Educational Secretaries, regional con- 
ference, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Apr. 23-28: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, national convention, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

May 4-7: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Southwest district conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Ariz. 

June 12: United Business Education 
Association, annual meeting, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

June 26-July 1: National Education 
Association, annual meeting, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


ARIZONA 


Oct. 9-10: Elementary Principals 
Annual Conference—Grand Canyon 
College. 

Oct. 17: 
Phoenix. 

Oct. 26: ASEA Workshop—Grand Can- 
yon College. 

Nov. 6-7: AEA Annual Statewide Con- 
vention—U of A, Tucson. 

Nov. 14: FTA Workshop for State 
Officers, Phoenix College. 

Dec. 5: Delta Kappa Gamma _ Joint 
Initiation. 

1960 

Jan. 9: AEA President’s Conference. 

Feb. 5-6-7: Home Economics Conven- 
tion, Tucson. 

Feb. 19: AAAVED Conference, ASU 
Memoria! Building. 

Feb. 26-27: ACEI Spring Conference 
on Reading and Language Arts. 
Mar. 18-19-20: DKG State Convention. 
Apr. 8-9: AEA Delegate Assembly, 

Phoenix. 

April 30: DKG Workshop. 

May 4-7: AAHPER Regional Confer- 
ence, Phoenix. 


Exceptional 
convention, Los 


Statewide Tri-Conference, 
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2 ours for the Asking 


For the extra spark for class or extra- 
curricular work, watch for the ideas 
offered by Arizona Teacher’s advertis- 
ers. Be the first in your school to secure 
and use the new material that you may 
secure by using the convenient coupon 
below. 

1. Music for Every Child folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band In- 
struments which make it possible for 
children as early as the first grade to 
play three-part music from the first 
lesson. Also contains information on the 
two-octave Symphonet. (Handy Folio 
Music Company) 

2. Leathercraft Catalog Ninety-six 
pages, leather, kits, tools, supplies, 
teaching aids, instruction movies avail- 
able free of charge from Tandy Man- 
agers in 96 stores nationwide. (Tandy 
Leather Company ) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

4. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways 
to earn money for group activities. 
(O & W Gift Tie) 

12. Booklets with pictures and maps 
giving details on tours for the summer 
of 1960 in Europe, Latin America, 
AroundAfrica and Around the World. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

13. Catalog of instructional materials. 
Lists rocks, grains, nature study ma- 
terials, seashells, colored cards, inex- 
pensive science equipment and kits and 
many other items. (Practical Aids Co.) 
29. Handicraft Materials a catalog 
listing low priced project ideas for 
Christmas, such as items for stained 
glass windows, ceramic or plastic mosaic 
tiles, wooden boxes to be decorated. One 
copy only and only to teachers. (Cleve- 
land Crafts Company) 

32. With World Book — Science is 
Method is a brochure that provides for 
your students help with science learn- 
ings and gives insight to scientific meth- 
ods. (Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation) 

38. Request Card for a copy of the 
1959-60 Standard School Broadcast 
Teachers Manual and Wildlife Map. 
The 32nd Annual Series of the Standard 
School Broadcast on the air a half-hour 
weekly from October 15, 1959, to May 
5, 1960, is titled “Musical Tours of Our 
National Parks.’’ The series is devoted 
to music in relation to the enjoyment 
and conservation of the scenic beau- 
ties, wildlife, plant life and other re- 
sources of our National parks. (Stand- 
ard Oil of California) 


40. Reproduction of Declaration of 
Independence has the mellowed, time- 
worn appearance of the original parch- 
ment but the text and signatures have 
been carefully restored to be as legible 
as they were in 1776. In authentic 
actual size, made from same original 
plates as used to produce those on dis- 
jlay in Independence Hall and the 
ibrary of Congress. $1.00 per copy. 
(The Coca-Cola Company) 


41. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools was prepared for teachers, prin- 
cipals and counselors to provide an 
over-all view of the problems of military 
guidance. It suggests ways of incorpor- 
ating military guidance services and 
practices into the guidance and educa- 
tional programs of the school. Reading 
time 50 minutes. (Dept. of the Army) 


42. The Secret of Getting Ahead was 
especially prepared for high school 
seniors. It outlines the wide variety of 
technical training programs provided by 
the U. S. Army. Emphasis is given to 
the Graduate Specialist Program Army 
schooling and > tne how service train- 
ing may be used to advantage in civilian 
life. Available in quantities sufficient 
for the men in the senior class. (Dept. 
of the Army) 


43. Information regarding the Phono- 
visual Method of (phonics) instruction 
for kindergarten, primary and remedial 
levels. (Phonovisual Products, Inc.) 
44. Graded Catalog of Books for Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools and 
Classified Catalog of Books for High 
School Libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company) 
46. Teachers Guides and a Teachers 
Manual for John Gunther’s High Road 
enable teachers to stimulate their stu- 
dents’ interest in other people and other 
lands through this unique television 
program. John Gunther’s High Road is 
a weekly after-school documentary tele- 
vision series which explores the four 
corners of the world with Mr. Gunther 
as guide. Teachers Guides are avail- 
able (one to a teacher) if the program 
is telecast in your area. See ad in this 
issue for information regarding the 
John Gunther’s High Road Teacher 
Awards Program. (Ralston TV-Educa- 
tion Department) 


58. Russia by Motorcoach—a folder 
describing a 17-day program of travel- 
ing overland between Helsinki, Mos- 
cow and Warsaw. Show complete itin- 
erary, offering a choice of 36 different 
departure dates. (Maupintour) 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


able. 


Subject . 
School Name .... 


City 
Enrollment: 


October, 1959 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I in- 
dicate quantity desired where more than one copy is avail- 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


40 (1.00) 41 42 438 


School Street Address ............ 


cen ene aS ea 
Available only in the United States of America. 


4S OSS SSeS See eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


a FE 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 


44 46 58 1 2 


, Arizona 





CRAFTS IDEA BOOK 


Contains over 60 pages of instructions, 
ideas, prices and pictures of hundreds of 20C 
classroom projects. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., chicago 51, Illinois 
4 East 16th St., New York 3, N.Y. 





| yew CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 


Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Books for Young People’’ (Elementary) and ‘Books 
for Senior High Schools'’’—both with subject indexes. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
ORGANIZZED 


PHONICS 


nodern, streamlined approach to 
kindergarten, primary and remedial 
instruction. 
For complete details, write: 
Phonovisual Products, Inc. 
Dept. M - P. O. Box 5625 - Washington 16, D. C. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per set; 
1%" manuscript, 240 letters per set. Red, black, white, 
green, yellow &blue. Only one color & size per set. Re- 
usable adhesive $1/pack. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 212 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


GROUP AAAI 


Schools, church 
groups, women’sclubs, 
etc., intere stedin 
earning 45 cents profit 
on each $1 sale of at- 
tractive Gift Tie Rib-§ 
bons. Also complete 
line of gift wrapping 
papers. Write for 
FREE sample cards to- 
day. 








O & W GIFT TIE 
7132 Knowlton Place — Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Dept. 70-V 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 








Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
ee a 
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PLANS FOR THE YEAR 

(from page 5) 
the dignity of the human being. He commended these eighty 
and said, ‘These helped build a nation; you, the teachers 
of today, must help build 2 world—a community where 
individual freedom and respect for each other assures to 


all the same opportunity of fulfillment.’ 


This is indeed a challenge. I am sure we all agree with 
Ruth Stout when she stated, ‘There are still frontiers to be 
conquered, but the frontiers are now in the minds of men 
rather than in the wilderness or on the battlefield.’ I think 
we must agree, too, that whatever else education may do 
for children it must free them from ignorance and preju- 
dice. Anything else is insufficient for today’s needs for we 
are teaching the citizens who will rule in the year 2000 
who will because of a rapidly shrinking world, live in one 
world. 


Virgil M. Hancher, President of State University of 


lowa, reminds us that ‘we need to remember that the year 
2000 is no more distant in the future than World War I is 
distant in the past. The dramatic changes in our knowledge 
and in our society which we have seen since World War I 
give us a preview of the far more accelerated changes in 
our knowledge and our society which must be anticipated in 
the remaining years of this century.’ This preview chal- 
lenges us once more to determine our objectives, re-ex- 
amine our theories and our practices and say whether or 
not we believe in the American dream of equality and of 


oppportunity for all American Youth. 


This is an awesome responsibility that faces us as 
teachers of American Youth, the youth on which we are 
depending so much to keep the American way of life alive. 
This task we know cannot be done by ill prepared teachers 
but only by well prepared teachers strong in the knowl- 
edge of what they are teaching and strong in the methods 
with which to impart this knowiedge—Professional teach- 
ers who thru the united efforts of professional organiza- 
tions seek the best for the citizen of the year 2000. 

Let us pray that thru good teaching we may move 
toward a better and brighter world.” 


Ideas for Accenting 
Professional Ethics 
Set up a study committee under a name acceptable 
locally. The name doesn’t matter. 
Choose carefully the right personnel for any ap- 
pointment concerned with ethics and professional 
advancement. 
Personalize the code for the local association and 
keep it before teachers in challenging, significant 
ways. 
Place material on ethics on bulletin boards and in 
news bulletins. 
Make a positive approach to professional problems. 
Promote the prestige of teachers through sound pub- 
lic relations. 
Draw on the resources of your state and national 
associations for materials and speakers. Excellent 


films and filmstrips now available from the AEA. 





WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2054 University Avenue 


You will be enthusiastic when you examine 


Grade 1 


One by One 


PRIMARY PROGRAM OF GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark 
because 


These two books are a joy to handle, to see, to read, to use in teaching. 
The basic number concepts are presented in a systematic program. 
Brilliant fresh teaching techniques encourage pupils to use what they 
know in mastering new steps. 

The program meets the needs of slow learners and provides optional 
topics and enrichment for the able. 

Preparatory material (Let’s Count) includes a pupil’s book with Teach- 
er’s Edition and a Big Book for group use. 

The Teacher’s Edition for each grade gives an over-all view of the 
program; lesson plans comprise purpose, readiness, procedure, and 


let a-(-(-a4 


Two by Two 


Berkley 4, California 
Donald B. Jones, 
Pacific Coast Mgr. 
Morrie W. Pechet, 
Arizona Representative 


on cee exercises; included are lists of teaching aids, games, 
recommended readings, etc. 
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IS THE NUMBER 


Yes, seven is the number of the Divisions into which are grouped the curricula 
of our College for more effective organization of administrative duties. Check them 
over. 


1. LIBERAL ARTS DIVISION provides a foundation program which services 
the entire College. It includes such areas of learning as music, history, sociology, 
political science, language arts, modern language, philosophy, art, and law enforce- 
ment or police science. The last named — law enforcement or police science — is 
a new program offering, providing training to fit young men of good physique and 
strong character for opportunity in many attractive vocations. 


2. TEACHER EDUCATION DIVISION provides courses of study and labora- 
tory experiences for the training of teachers, coaches, and school administrators. 


3. TECHNOLOGY AND APPLIED ARTS DIVISION is expanding its curricula 
to emphasize such fields of training as electronics, pre-engineering, industrial and 
vocational education, and the many areas included in home economics. The over-all 
program is geared toward training technicians for our highly industrialized society. 


4. FORESTRY DIVISION offers professional training leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. Its curriculum offers specialization in forest man- 
agement, forest utilization, range management, park service, and recreation. Other 
offerings include work in wildlife management and watershed management. 


5. SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS DIVISION includes such areas of instruc- 
tion as mathematics, botany, chemistry, anthropology, earth science, physics, and 
zoology. The degree program offered by this Division is designed to train science 
teachers, industrial and government specialists, and candidates for graduate study 
in these science and mathematic areas. Basic courses are offered to prepare students 
to continue toward professional goals in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, 
etc. 


6. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DIVISION prepares students for profes- 
sional accounting, pre-law, business and industry, government and public service, 
graduate schools, research, teaching, teaching in secondary schools, secretarial po- 
sitions, typing, and general office duties. Working with the College Placement Of- 
fice, the Division maintains a strong job placement program for its graduates. 

7. GENERAL STUDIES DIVISION provides opportunity for a student to inves- 
tigate the most significant aspects of anthropology, art, communication, economics, 
personal and family living, history, literature, music, philosophy, psychology, sci- 
ence, and sociology for the purpose of motivating him to live constructively as a 
member of his community and as a citizen of this country and of the world. 


RIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


Flagstaff, Arizona 

















GOOD NEWS 
FOR 
TEACHERS !, 





G jood News Gor 


Arizona “Jeache TS 


You can now save uv to 40% on your auto insurance wiih 


the new Auto Insurance Program the AEA has brought you’ 
through the world’s largest insurers of teachers The Horace 


Mann Insurance Companies. 


~ Your Symbols of Dependable Auto and 
Extended Life Insurance Coverage 


Call, Write or Wire AEA Headquarters 
3636 North 15th Avenue Phoenix 
AM 6-5671 


























